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JAPAN’S RE-EMERGENCE AS A GREAT POWER 
Neither mainland China nor Japan is yet a as marking the second stage of Japan’s. re- 


..ember of the United Nations and a variety of 
obstacles is likely to stand in the way of their 
membership. for some time yet. But although 
so great a proportion of the traffic of interna- 
tional affairs nowadays passes through the halls 
of the U.N., their absence has not prevented them 
from looming as increasingly powerful factors in 
Asian considerations. Japan came up as China 
went down at the turn of the century, and one of 
the greatest of world problems for the next decade 
is to find a basis on which these two great neigh- 
bours can treat and trade with one another and 
fit into a new pattern which is certain to be wholly 
different in the second half of the century from 
what it was in the first. It is not going to be 
easy to create this new system, and perhaps it 
would be quite impossible to do it peacefully 
without the active aid of the West. The Com- 
munists never sleep on their militant ambitions. 
They dream of absorbing Japan into their system 
as in the West they seek to absorb Germany as 
well. They will succeed in neither of these 
schemes. But the organisation of a system of 
co-existence in East and West alike is bound to 
be supremely difficult, and mere lip service of 
that principle will never suffice to bring it 
about. 


The signature of the Mutual Defence Pact 


vctween the United States and Japan is described: 


emergence as a great ‘Power. It represents a 
great swing of the pendulum of change. Most 
of us like to see it steady and stable. These 
swift and violent swings which have too often 
characterised change in Asia particularly in the 
last half-century are disastrous and have shown 
themselves to be the gravest disservice to the ulti- 
mate ends which these violent events are designed 
to minister to or to attain. Perhaps in that very 
reflection lies one of the best hopes of better 
things in the future. 


The Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement 
and related agreements signed by Japan and the 
United States last week almost complete the pat- 
tern of defence arrangements on this side of the 
Pacific. The Japanese Diet must approve, and 
this can be taken almost for granted. Ratifica-. 
tion by the U.S. Senate is now required, as au- 
thorization for such agreements is covered’ by 
existing legislation. The agreements signed in 
Tokyo on March 8 are modelled after’ similar 
agreements between the U.S. and many other 
nations which participate in the Mutual Security 
Programme. They recognise the relevance of 
economic stability to defence capacity, cover the 
establishment of an American Military Ad- 
visory Assistance Group to operate under the 
direction and control of the U.S. Ambassador in 
Japan, which will assist the development of 
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Japanese defence forces, and provide for economic 
arrangements and the guarantee of investments. 


The new agreements are the results of many 
months of negotiations, a fact which the U.S. Am- 
bassador, Mr. John Allison, cited as proof of 
mutual interest and benefit. The investment 
guarantee agreement, he said, will not’ solve 
Japan’s economic problems but it will encourage 
American capital to build up Japan’s industry, 
provide more jobs for the workers and develop 
more exports to pay for the imports Japan must 
have. It also represents a further step toward 
making the Japanese economy strong, healthy, 
and independent of outside assistance or special 
dollar expenditures. The economic arrangements 
provide for the sale of 500,000 tons of surplus 
wheat and 100,000 tons of surplus barley to Japan 
on terms that will avoid payment in dollars. One 
of the consequences is that this will help to tide 
over the consequences of the rice crop failure and 
flood disasters in Japan in 1953. The payments 
in yen for the wheat will be turned back to Japan 
to help build up her defence industries and to 
buy goods that will enable Japan and other free 
peoples to defend themselves against the threat 
of Communist expandionism. 


The new arrangements have evoked a good 
deal of opposition among the leftist circles in 
Japan, and the public debate within Japan which 
it has stimulated has been all to the good. The 
position is always delicate in such a position as 
Japan occupied on emerging from complete and 
utter defeat. The re-assumption of sovereign 
powers comes too suddenly after occupation for 
universal credibility. And there are not a few 
politicians and others who do not want to believe. 
Their line, borrowed straight from Moscow, is 
that the pact will merely embolden the prepara- 
tions of the “ruling clique of Japan for aggressive 
action in the Far East jointly with the U.S.” 
In view of the events of the past few years, and 
the known pressures to find a quick solution by 
warlike instead of diplomatic methods, there is 
a certain ring of conviction in such pleas, albeit 
it was the Communists who preferred the use of 
armed force to all other methods, alike in Korea 
and for that matter on the mainland as well. 


There is nevertheless a solid Anglo-American 
“front” for a moderate and statesmanlike solution 
of Far Eastern as of Western problems, upon 
which neither the interventionists nor the fellow- 
travellers can make much impression. It is bound 
to be a great factor in controlling and restraining 
the factors making for violence and in guiding 
the forces for a wise and peaceful evolution. The 
agreement carries the developments one _ stage 
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nearer the period when Japan will be able 
undertake a larger, and proper, share in her ov-. 
defence. Even critics who fear the outcome of 
the re-arming of Japan, still on a relatively 
moderate scale, are forced to appreciate that the 
position on the mainland has radically changed. 
The “weak” China, which had been a prey to all 
kinds of depredations from her Japanese and 
Russian neighbours in a power struggle which 
almost compelled the Western Powers to join in 
also, has vanished and in its place is a totali- 
tarian regime with the largest armed forces 
China has ever known. The age of helplessness 
and futility has gone, and indeed the chief if not 
the sole anxiety is that it may be succeeded by 
an age of aggression or expansion. It would be 
difficult in any case to maintain the MacArthur 
concept of a complete unarmed Japan in a world 
as highly armed as ever, and the changed position 
on the mainland also alters the outlook. True, 
these somersaults in history are irritating and 
frustrating. And anxieties are legitimate and in- 
deed inevitable. They furnish one of the many 
reasons why the West, with all the will in the 
world, cannot “walk out” of Asian affairs and 
pass off the entire responsibility. 


Meanwhile the next essential is to help place 
Japan’s economy on a sounder basis. In this 7 
Japanese depend now more upon the good wii 
of the Commonwealth and the help of the United 
States than even in her own defence. They can 
certainly expect no consideration or help from the 
Communists. The latter would have made more 
headway, perhaps, if they had devoted the im- 
mense amount of words and energy given to the 
discussion of alleged scandals and corruption in 
high quarters to the more positive problem of 
active aid to Japan in her economic predicament, 
which has been made worse rather than ameliorated 
by almost reckless spending and too great a re- 
liance upon the gold dollars and other aid from 
America. The amount of money that has poured 
into the country from the U.S., wither in direct 
aid and subventions or in Korea war supplies and 
other spending, is prodigious. The adverse trade 
balance has been offset by amounts estimated at 
about U.S.$900 million annually in special earn- 
ings. Advances for relief and other aid in the 
Occupied Areas scheme are said to amount to 
U.S.$2,100 million. And in such circumstances 
the failure to pay reparations has not helped the 
genuine efforts of the Commonwealth and the 
U.S. to create the basis for a more productive and 
progressive economic relationship between Japan- 
ese industry and the under-developed countries 
of Southern Asia. But it is in this direction th~* 
the best hope for mutual benefit lies until chang 
in China alter the aspect of this problem also in 
due course. 
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Peking claims that the enforcement of the 
State monopoly in the purchase, processing, and 
distribution of food grains has been “crowned with 
great success.” That depends, of course, upon 
the angle of vision, and the object of the State 
was very different indeed from the natural aims 
of the populace and above all of the peasant. But 
whatever the peasant may feel about the price he 
gets from the State monopolists, or the populace 
about the rations—poor in both quantity and 
quality—tthey are now getting, the policy has 
undoubtedly helped greatly to swell the funds 
available for industrialization. Even the money 
the peasants receive for their grain, after all 
essential expenses have been met, must also go 
into the pool in the shape of savings. 


The State purchase and distribution of grain 
was introduced last November, and by the end of 
January this year the State had bought 70 per cent 
more than it did at the same time in 1953. By the 
end of February it was predicted that the 
purchase plan would be over-fulfilled. It was not 
until March 1 that the detailed decision of the 
Government Administration Council last November 
was published in full. This decision prohibited 

e buying and trading in grain by private 
wierchants, though in certain “safe” circumstances 


they were permitted to operate as agents for State 


grain organisations. Private grain processing 
mills were also put under strict State control and 
were not allowed to buy grain or manufacture 
foodstuffs for sale on their own account. The 
State even took over the monopoly for the supply 
of hotels, trains, ships, restaurants and the cooked 
food trade generally. Grain exchanges in cities 
and villages were converted into grain markets 
under the control of State bodies, and grain 
markets were put under unified control while 
dealings outside them were banned. Producers 
on the farms were allowed to keep grain surpluses 
after paying land tax in kind and selling their 
quota to the State, but it was not easy to see what 
they could do with it except keep it as a reserve 
because all free sale, cornering or disturbance of 
the market were prohibited. At the same time 
instructions were sent out to the local authorities 
to “mobilise the people” in a tough policy of 
enforcement. 


In an editorial hailing the “striking success” 
of the State purchase and supply of food, the 
Peking People’s Daily admitted there is a rapidly 
growing demand for grain with the daily growth 
of the industrial and urban population and the 
expansion of the area under industrial as distinct 
insisted that “with food 
watput rising,” all needs can be met and there 
would be “even a little surplus,” but this would 
demand co-ordinated, planned purchase and 
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STATE CONTROL OF FOOD IN CHINA 


distribution by the State “so as to give the State 
sufficient stocks to ensure normal progress in 
economic construction.” It is asserted that food 
stocks held by the State in the major cities and 
industrial and mining areas after the collection 
during the winter-are greater than in past years— 
as they would need to be in view of the greater 
population in the cities and the absence of any 
imports from abroad. Actually it is claimed that 
these stocks are enough not only for current 
purposes but for a whole year’s distribution— 
presumably meaning at the rate of consumption 
decreed by the severe rationing now in force. 


Some crumbs of comfort for these unprece- 
dented privations are, however, offered. The 
cities are told that a new state of affairs is 
emerging in the countryside by the expansion of 
the mutual aid and producers’ co-operatives. The 
rise in the “peasants’ Socialist consciousness and 
a mounting enthusiasm for more production” will 
play an invaluable role as a basic motive force in 
the Socialist transformation of agriculture, says 
the paper. No doubt there will be the usual 
official revelations, criticisms and self-criticisms 
later on about bureaucratic blunders, but even so 
the feat of organisation involved in the application 
of these measures is an astonishing one to all 
familiar with the untidy, unorganised but never- 
theless efficient methods in vogue before the 
Communists took over. Many of the young 
officials evidently are learning as they go along, 
though the stresses and strains all round must be 
almost intolerable. Since nothing short of the 
catastrophe of a general war seems likely to 
obstruct the determined course on which Peking’s 
policy is set, that is some consolation. Two years 
ago, when the landlords and merchants had been 
knocked out and their functions fell to the lot 
of the rural cadres and the latter began to rush 
away from the villages into the towns to attend 
to the “three-anti” business, there was real risk 
that the farmers would be left without credits, 
fertilisers and even seeds. Panic-stricken 
measures averted tne catastrophe that threatened. 


But bureaucratic systems have never yet 
equalled private enterprise in sheer efficiency, and 
the regime has taken on an immense risk as well 
as responsibility in becoming solely answerable to 
producer and consumer alike for the nation’s food 
supplies. And this is all the greater because 
of the dangers implicit in the pressure to be put 
on the more industrious and therefore more 
well-to-do farmers to “organise” into collectives 
or their nearest equivalent. If they become sullen 
and non-co-operative, or if there is any serious 
interference with production and less rather than 
more is available for distribution, the risks will 
be multiplied. Stalin has been resuscitated on 
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the international Communist front because of his 
oft-expressed conviction of the practicability of 
co-existence. But though Peking continually 
studies and determines every step in the light of 
Stalin’s policies, all who want to see China 
enjoying not only a new prosperity but real 
internal peace will hope that the farmers in China 
will have a different fate from their Soviet 
predecessors. 


Peking declares that after the peasants have 
fulfilled the State targets of grain tax and pur- 
chase, and excluding the food, seeds and feed 
required by the peasants, the countryside will still 
possess about 20 per cent of the total amount of 
surplus grain, “which indicates that grain is still 
ample in the countryside.” But it is admitted 
that surplus grain is not possessed evenly between 
villages and peasants’ households. Certain 
peasants have had to sell part of their grain stocks 
essential for their living requirements in order 
to raise funds for production and living needs. 
Some also have sold too much. These two 
categories are left with practically nothing and 
will have somehow to buy back a certain quantity. 
Some peasants, again, have not sold their grain 
to the State and hold a large surplus. A stiff job 
therefore needs to be done to regulate internally 
the distribution of the surplus grain still in the 
countryside. 


Another problem is the transportation of the 
vast quantities of grain bought by the State. It is 
admitted, despite all the boasts to the contrary, 
that transport is still very backward and that 
thousands of persons will have to be mobilised to 
deliver the grain stocks into the granaries. Man 
power and animal power are still the chief factors 
in such shipments, and the organizational work is 
heavy. Neglect, carelessness and incompetence in 
the past two years have caused numerous scandals 
in this respect. It has to be done quickly, because 
it clashes with the clamant needs of the ploughing 
season if delayed into the spring. Nor are the 
problems of storage any easier than before, but in 
many areas they are worse. The floods and 
excessive rains in wide areas in 1953 left ruined 
stocks in the godowns, whose capacity is 
inadequate. The people will have to be called in 
to help by putting premises at the disposal of the 
State, guarding against fire and theft and to fight 
all subversive elements. In fact Peking says the 
job cannot be done unless it is turned into an 
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“extensive and popular work.” A little carelessne 
will cause immense loss to the State and people. 


Then again, the State has undertaken to supply 
not only the country capitals (hsien cities) and 
above but also the small towns, as well as 
industrial crop areas suffering food shortage, the 
10% of the rural population who are without food, 
and another 10% who are very short. In other 
words, the State has assumed responsibility for 
the supply of 100 million people in the countryside 
alone and of nearly 200 million, if the city 
populations are included. As the Peking paper 
says ruefully, it is undoubtedly an extremely heavy 
task to ensure food at a reasonable price to so 
many people. Supply is thus as important as 
State purchase. At the same time the “absolute 
necessity” of centralised supply of grain by the 
State is insisted upon. It is one thing, and hard 
enough as it is, to get the grain in; it is another 
and even more important thing to get it properly 
distributed so as to ensure regular and constant 
supplies to the consumers. The supply of grain 
in the countryside and small towns is especially 
a problem. 


Meanwhile side by side with all this is the 
development of agricultural work and_ the 
expansion of producer co-operatives, which form 
the pivotal part of the Party’s rural work. It 
said that the peasants are really keen on increasih, 
production, and since they get the reward for 
this, the claim is probably well founded. But 
State supply of more means of production and 
subsistence must be improved; and the work of 
State commercial and co-operative bodies acquires 
additional § significance. Needs for modern 
implements, draught animals, fertilizer and 
farming apparatus will grow with the producer 
co-operatives, and the peasants will present many 
new demands. Here again any shortcomings would 
be serious. But private enterprise is being 
eliminated in the countryside and the State has 
the grain it needs, and thus ought to encourage 
success in the rest of the work. A final warning 
is given about impatience and commandism on the 
part of the rural cadres. They are told that 
impatience will mot solve problems and_ that 
“commandism is impermissible.” The trouble is 
that many will ignore this in the future as in the 
past and thus bring a new complication into the 
nexus of problems—hostility between peasant and 
kanpu. 


Enterprise must Advertise — 


NEW BUSINESSES TO GAIN REPUTATION - OLD BUSINESSES TO KEEP IT. 


TERRY ADVERTISING AGENCY 


101-B CHINA BUILDING, HONG KONG > 
G.P.O.BOX 2593 «TEL: 21114 
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ESSAYS IN CHINA’S RECENT MONETARY HISTORY 


Ill. MISCELLANEOUS MONEYS AFTER 1935 


By Frank H. H. King 


(Lecturer in Economics, 


The national dollar, or yuan, of China, established as 
the official unit of account in November 1935, at no time 
enjoyed the status of the only unit of account in China. 
Nor were fapi, the legal tender notes of the four government 
banks, ever exclusively accepted by the Chinese as the sole 
circulating media. We are not concerned in this essay with 
the money of those areas of China not under the real 
control of the National Government of China, and we ex- 
clude therefore any discussion of military yen, Japanese 
puppet government issues, Chinese communist or Russian 
money. This is rather a study of currency other than fapi 
and standards other than national yuan actually in use in 
Nationalist China after the 1935 unification. 


After 1935 there were at least three main standards, 
three units of account, in China. First, and admittedly 
the most important, was the national yuan; secondly, there 
was the customs gold unit, which we discussed in the first 
essay of this series; and, thirdly, there was a _ subsidiary 
standard in which the notes of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
were denominated. This third standard might be further 
divided into a silver subsidiary standard and a copper 
subsidiary standard. 


It was the intention of the Government that banknotes 
9uld be issued by three (later four; later still, one) 
_vvernment banks, and that their issue should be controlled 


both by the Ministry of Finance and by the Currency Re- © 


serve Board. We are, therefore, concerned in this essay not 
only with money expressed in varying units of account, but 
also with those notes, which, though expressed in national 
yuan, were not issued by the designated government banks 
or under the supervision envisaged by the reformers, and 
did not necessarily pass at par with fapi. 


Native and Commercial Bank Issues 


In 1935 there were yuan notes of native banks, com- 
mercial banks, provincial government banks, and foreign 
banks, in addition to notes of the four government banks— 
the Central Bank of China, the Bank of China, the Bank 
of Communications, and the Farmers’ Bank. As banknotes 
represent interest-free loans to banks, they are profitable, 
and one of the first problems confronting the National 
Government was the enforcement of its note-issue prohibi- 
tion. 


Notes of the native banks are distinguished from modern 
banknotes by the fact that they are signed and dated at 
the moment of actual issue. They were often not even 
printed, but decorated with large seals and chops, and signed 
in Chinese ink by the manager-owner. Native banks were in 
difficulties in any case, and, in the face of the new fapi, they 
found it almost impossible to keep their notes in circulation. 
Therefore, with the exception of emergencies in small areas, 
native banknotes, either in national yuan or in copper cash 
denominations, did not long survive the 1935 reforms. 

But the native banks, together with many commercial 


and provincial banks, did continue to issue banknotes. They 
were not, however, their own notes, but rather those of 


"ce government banks given to the native banks and others 


yon deposit of reserves as follows: 60% silver or foreign 
exchange, 30% government bonds, and 10% sight drafts. 
In 1935 this arrangement was confirmed by an agreement 


University of Hongkong) 


between the government banks and the Shanghai Native 
Banks’ Clearing Association. Such an arrangement lessened 
the ability of the central monetary authorities to control the 
size of the money supply. Incidentally, the notes issued 
through other banks had distinctive designations, but could 
not be identified by the general public as other than ordinary 
fapt. 

E. Kann has estimated that there have been over 30,000 
different issues of banknotes in China since 1900, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect that a currency reform 
would suddenly sweep away all traces of these many issues. 
In fact, the National Government was unusually successful, 
considering the political problem it faced. The issue of 
foreign banks in China, despite their protection by extra- 
territoriality, was generally out of circulation by the end 
of 1937. However, foreign banknotes issued outside China— 
in Hongkong, Taiwan, Burma, England, and the United States 
—did continue in limited circulation throughout this period. 
They were often hoarded, even buried, and were again put 
into active circulation after 1946 when the rapid depreciation 
of the national yuan made it an inconvenient medium of 
exchange. Notes of The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation were exceptional in that they circulated widely 
and freely throughout South China. 


By 1937 two-thirds of the note-issue of the commercial 
banks had been retired. The issue of Shanghai commercial 
banks, including foreign banks, stood at about CN$433,000,- 
000 in 1935. China Year Book statistics after 1937 show 
CN$80,000,000 as the total outstanding issue of eight leading 
commercial banks. Chinese government statistics indicate 
that some CN$240,000,000 remained in circulation until 
July 1942, when the majority of those notes still in cir- 
culation were retired. 


Provincial Bank Issues 


The National Government had the most difficulty with 
certain provincial banks. Since 1900 most of the provinces 
had had at one time or another banks, which, under local 
government supervision, had issued banknotes. These banks 
had invariably overissued, often against the advice of their 
managers, for military and political financing. The Central 
Bank of Kwangtung, the Provincial Bank of Kwangsi, the 
New Fu-Tien Bank of Yunnan, and the Provincial Bank of 
Hopei continued, after 1935, to issue notes in defiance of 
the instructions of the National Government. 


The notes of Kwangtung and Kwangsi were denomi- 
nated in local yuan, a unit of account based upon “small 
silver money’’. This silver money was supposed to be simply 
subsidiary coinage of the national yuan, but instead its ex- 
change rate with fapi fluctuated violently despite the esta- 
blishment of arbitrary rates at Shanghai (100 small silver 
money to $83.33 in fapi banknotes; 100 copper money to 
$33.33 in fapi banknotes). For example, in the Tientsin free 
market 100 copper was worth $19.72 in July 1936, but $21.90 
in November of the same year. In Kwangtung the “small 
money”? passed at 20% below parity with “big money”, 
national yuan. 


In 1936 the Kwangtung Bank was supposedly brought 
under the control of the National Government by a change 
of managerial personnel, but military operations in the pro- 
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vince resulted in the bank’s increasing its note issue from 
$81,411,000 in January 1936 to $241,052,000 by August 
1936, both figures in local yuan. The August circulation was 
covered by $125,000,000 in small silver coins and by 
$116,000,000 in bonds and notes of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. As these securities were worthless, it is not sur- 
prising that the banknotes depreciated in value in terms 
of the national yuan. Late in 1936, the National Govern- 
ment set an exchange rate between the banknotes expressed 
in local yuan and fapi—1.44:1. At the same time the 
National Government advanced CN$120,000,000 in govern- 
ment bonds at 4% on the security of the local tax receipts. 
The bank was expected to withdraw its note issue by the 
end of 1947. 


In 1938 the Kwangtung bank expanded its note issue 
to more than $300,000,000 in local yuan. When the Japa- 
nese attacked Canton, the assets of the bank were taken to 
unoccupied Kwangtung, and throughout the war notes of 
the bank and of the national government continued to cir- 
culate side by side. During 1938 the local notes even passed 
at a premium over fapi, but later in 1939, the two moneys 
are reported to have passed at par. 


The story of the Kwangsi bank is simpler. In October 
1936 it had in circulation an estimated $60,000,000 local 
yuan (“small money” standard), at which time the National 
Government attempted to circulate fapi in the province with 
some success. The note-issue of the bank reached a high 
in December 1942 with notes outstanding worth CN$52,271,- 
000, at which time note issue was again centralized by 
government decree. 


The New Fu-tien Bank of Yunnan Province had issued 
some $50,000,000 in local yuan* banknotes by 1935. By the 
end of 1936 one-third of this issue had been retired at an 
exchange rate of 5:1 in favor of the national yuan (notes 
issued by the bankrupt old Fu-tien Bank exchanged at 10:1). 
This retirement was made possible by the inflow of over 
CN$1,000,000 in the form of army expenditures. But in 
1942 the note circulation had again risen to a value of 
CN$215,000,000. 


The Provincial Bank of Hopei presents a slightly 
different situation, for Japanese influence was strong in this 
area, and supervision by the National Government was parti- 
cularly difficult. Although a branch of the Currency Re- 
serve Board was established in Tientsin, it soon found it 
had little authority over the Provincial Bank. In May 1936 
the Hopei-Chahar Political Council declared the bank to be 
the government fiscal agent and the note-issuing bank of 
the area. The foreign and Chinese commercial! banks turned 
over two-thirds of their silver currency reserves to the Pro- 
vincial Bank, which received in that way CN$6,000,000. 
The Provincial Bank of Hopei had completely usurped the 
functions of the Central Bank of China. By the end of 
1936 it had issued over CN$60,000,000 with small, inade- 
quate reserves, and the National Government declared that 
this issue could not be considered fapi, i.e. legal tender, and 
fapi then circulated in competition with the provincial notes. 
The Japanese invasion ended this unique situation, and the 
silver deposits of the bank found their way to the ‘puppet 
Central Reserve Bank in Nanking. 


The Chekiang Provincial Bank was given specific per- 
mission to continue its note issue after 1935. In 1940 the 
banks of Sikong, Kweichow, and Kansu are specifically men- 
tioned as possessing note-issuing rights. On December 3ist, 
1942, there circulated CN$787,919,000 worth of provincial 


* One can either refer to the yuan in which these notes were deno- 
minated as a unit of account in its own right; or one can consider 
it as national yuan, in which case one states the discrepancy between 
Fu-tien notes and fapi as a discount rate rather than the exchange 
pate between Fu-tien and fapi. 
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banknotes from 19 provincial banks. (Circulation of fapi or 
the same date was CN$34,359,579,000.) 


The Farmers’ Bank 


The Farmers’ Bank does not fit nicely into any of the 
above categories, being a government bank. The reason for 
its inclusion in this essay is that, although the bank issued 
notes from its founding in 1933 at least until 1945, it was 
not always authorized to do so. The original intention of 
the November 1935 reform was that note issue should be 
restricted to three government banks—the Central Bank of 
China, the Bank of China, and the Bank of Communications. 
The Farmers’ Bank at that time had CN$29,847,000 in 
circulation. In 1936 the bank was given permission to cir- 
culate a total of CN$100,000,000 in rural areas where the 
Centra! Bank had no branches, but by 1987, the year in 
which its entire issue was to be retired, this limit had been 
exceeded. At the end of 1942 its note issue had reached 
CN$5,425,267,000 after which date only notes of the Central 
Bank were supposed to be issued. But in October 1945 the 
Farmers’ Bank was issuing banknotes, similar in style to 
native banknotes—i.e. signed and dated at the time of issue 
—in rural areas. This furnishes yet another example of 


the manner in which directives were executed in Nationalist 
China. 


Subsidiary Notes and Coins 


In addition to fapi and other issues of banknotes, there 
were subsidiary coins and notes in circulation. The mone- 
tary authorities were especially anxious to introduce sub- 
sidiary money after the currency reform in order to prevent 
the confusion resulting from the survival of old silver and 
copper small money with an independent value. We hay 
already noted the difficulty the National Government had | 
South China. 


Copper coins were rarely used after 1937 as the in- 
flation drove them out of circulation. Token coins and 
paper notes of small denomination were the Government’s 
main concern. At the first Local Currency Conference, held 
in Hankow, June 1938, it was decided that one-dollar and 
subsidiary notes should be issued through “local financial 
organs”. These “organs’—native banks, municipal authori- 
ties, cooperative banks—were to apply to one of the four 
government banks for permission to issue this type of note. 
They were to undertake some line of banking activity ap- 
proved by the government in addition to their previous 
activities—an effort to improve banking facilities in rural 
areas. Upon the approval of the four banks and the Ministry 
of Finance, they were to be allowed to issue notes of one 
of the government banks for a period of two years. Sixty 
per cent of the notes were to be $1.00 denomination; 40%, 
subsidiary. The issuing organ was ordered to deposit 100% 
reserves with the government bank: 20% in legal tender, 
30% in government bonds, and 50% in the form of agricul- 
tural products, notes not over 180 days, industrial plants 
and raw material, commercial bills not over 120 days, 
forestry products; in fact, practically anything of value. 


The decisions of this conference were extended by an 
ordinance of May 11th, 1940, which further stipulated that 
the area of circulation of these notes should be limited to 
the area of the bank’s (or other agent’s) business activities. 
The principle of central supervision was included in a clause 
which charged the Central Reserve Board with “supervision 
of provincial or local banks in regard to the issue of bank 
notes as well as the deposit and custody of note reserves’’. 


In addition to the small-denomination notes, the Centr — 
Mint put into circulation some CN$171,000,000 in subsidia. 
coins, and these coins did, at first, exchange in correct ratio 
with the fapi. But the problem of rural currency had not 
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en solved, and could not be in the inflation after 1946. 

the Sixth Meeting of the 3rd Plenary Session of the 
of the Kuomintang, March 1947, the problem of currency 
in rural areas was again discussed in full, and the National 
Council, acting on the suggestions of the meeting, urged 
provincial banks to undertake the “adjusting and meeting 
of the currency needs of the province’. Centralization had 
failed to solve this problem. 


The 1942 Currency Reform 


In July 1942 a further currency reform attempted 
to centralize all note issue with one bank, the Central Bank 
of China, while the three remaining government banks were 
assigned other specific duties and specializations. Exceptions 


were made in the case of the provincial banks of Taiwan (!) 


and Sinkiang. It would have been impossible to retire the 
entire fapi issues of the other banks under the war tonditions 
in Chungking—bank notes were already being flown across 
the dangerous “hump” to solve China’s currency shortage. 
But the Central Bank was to reissue the notes of commer- 
cial and provincial banks immediately, and to reissue the 
notes of the other three government banks as conditions 
permitted. In any case, no other bank was to issue notes 
after July 1942. 


All fapi notes by whomever issued became a liability of 
the Central Bank, and the currency reserves held by the 
other three banks under the supervision of the Currency 
Reserve Board were transferred to the Central Bank, the 
three banks receiving a certain capital gain from the 40% 
security reserve plus a share in the interest from the securi- 
ties amounting to 5%. That this did not provide the Cen- 
_tral Bank with a further degree of control over the money 

arket in free China is due to the further provisions of 
ene decree. The three government banks deprived of note- 
issuing privileges were to be able to borrow from the 
Central Bank until June 30th, 1945, on the basis of securi- 
ties offered. This provision gave the three banks the same 
control over their loan policies as if they had been able to 
issue the notes themselves. 


In 1938 the Ministry of Finance began the issuing of 
government subsidiary notes. By the end of 1942 this issue 
had reached a total of CN$200,000,000, but by the provisions 
of the July decree, the notes were considered as fapi and 
became liabilities of the Central Bank. Thus there were be- 
fore the 1942 reform four main types of money in circula- 
tion: fapi, the notes of the four government banks; notes of 
provincial and local authorities; notes of Chinese commer- 
cial banks; and subsidiary notes of the Ministry of Finance 
issued through the four government banks. And beyond the 
jurisdiction of the National Government, there were many 
more variations in circulation! 


War-time Expedients 


Unfortunately the 1942 reform did not completely 
establish a coordinated or uniform currency. It was in this 
year that customs gold units first made their appearance as 
a currency in common use. In April 1942 when the CGU 
was revalued to parity with the U.S. dollar, the Ministry of 
Finance announced an issue of CGU100,000,000 in CGU 
notes. (Statistics of fap: issues usually include CGU’s in 
circulation, as have the statistics presented in this essay.) 
Since the value of the CGU was fixed in relation to fapi and 
since they were issued by the Central Bank of China, the 
only real significance of the issue, other than its incon- 
venience in providing a second unit of account, is the in- 


_dication it gives of the low esteem in which fapi was already 


‘ing held by the general public. The usefulness of the 


“CGU was simply based on its “newness” and on its sup- 


posed gold redemption clause which it, in fact, did not 
possess. 
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The currency shortage became so acute in Chungking, 
that there was an insufficient supply of fapi and CGU to 
meet the demand. The Central Bank of China issued cashier’s 
checks in 1944 and 1945, and these checks functioned as 
money. The bank was issuing checks for as much as 
CN$500,000—tthe largest fapi note issued, in 1947, was only 
CN$10,000. Other banks in Chungking followed the Cen- 
tral Bank’s lead, but this was soon forbidden. In Kunming, 
the Fu-tien Bank was also forced to issue cashier’s checks for 
want of fapi. 


On the Burma frontier troops were using three new 
silver coins denominated in taels and minted especially to 
finance inter-frontier operations. The Provincial banknotes 
did not go out of circulation—e.g. Fu-tien notes were pass- 
ing at a 50% discount in 1944; the Farmers’ Bank was still 
issuing in 1945. It cannot be said that the reform of 1942 
was a complete success. 


The Post-war Confusion 


With the defeat of Japan, new currency problems pre- 
sented themselves, problems which were partially solved by 
the sacrifice of a standard unit of account for all China. 
In the former puppet state of Manchukuo, north-east cur- 
rency notes were issued at par with notes of the Bank of 
Manchu. A similar solution was made in Taiwan where 
a new issue of Bank of Taiwan notes was made at par to 
indicate the authority of the returned Chinese government. 
These currencies fluctuated in relation to the fapi, and trans- 
fer from fapi into north-east currency notes or Bank of 
Taiwan notes was controlled. The basic reason for these 
complications was sound under the circumstances. Chinese 
monetary authorities realized that fapi had lost the con- 
fidence of the people, and they were resolved to change the 
currency unit. This could not be done, they decided, im- 
mediately after the cessation of hostilities. It would be 
foolish to force a depreciating currency on two areas with 
a relatively sound currency, and so the Chinese decided to 
sacrifice unity of standard until the time should be ripe for 
complete China-wide currency reform. That reform came 
eventually, but too late, in August 1948. 


After 1946 China had its national yuan and fapi, customs 
gold units, north-east currency notes, Bank of Taiwan notes, 
and subsidiary notes. As fapi continued to depreciate, the 
use of foreign paper money and silver dollars became in- 
creasingly common. Around Shanghai the U.S. dollar was 
the most important of the foreign moneys; in the South, 
it was the notes of The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. Al- 
though strictly forbidden, prices were often quoted in terms 
of foreign moneys, and they thus became additional uhits 
of account. 


During periods of currency shortage, the banks of 
Shanghai were forced to issue bank checks—an echo of the 
wei-wah currency of the 1937-1941 period. The Fei Pao of 
Shanghai estimated that the banks issued a total of CN$20 
trillion (twelve zeros) in bank checks which passed at a 
5% discount against fapi. To help meet the currency 
shortage, fapi notes were overstamped ‘‘Customs Gold Units’’, 
thus increasing their value twenty times.* In August 1948 
the Central Bank stated that there was CN$600 trillion worth 
of fapi and CGU banknotes in circulation. It was then that 
the decree of August 18th ended the fapi and changed the 
standard unit of acount. 


* This was not the first time that fapi had been overstamped. During 
the Japanese attack on Hongkong, the Colonial Government found 
itself short of one-dollar currency notes. Bank of China notes were 
printed in Hongkong. The Government took a number of these 
undelivered notes and overstamped them, giving them a legal tender 
value of HK$1.00. i 
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SOME ASPECTS OF FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICS 


By G. M. Gerhardsen and C. Beever 


Introduction 


Like many agricultural activities, fishing is still carried 
on in the most primitive fashion in many parts of the world 
but there is also highly industrialized fishing which, with a 
capitalization of 10-20,000 U.S. dollars per man, bears little 
resemblance to the hunter’s activities. This article will con- 
cern itself with all fishery activities which have come under 
the influence of economic planning. Within this broad cate- 
gory some fishing operations are ‘“‘modern” with respect to 
techniques used: they employ highly trained personnel; they 
apply the most effective equipment enhancing the produc- 
tivity of man; they are organized as well-considered business 
propositions; they are supported by a good public adminis- 
tration. Other fishing activities deviate much from what 
might be considered the most effective arrangement; one 
may in fact find all sorts of techniques, management, and 
administration. Common to them all is the underlying 
attempt to adjust, with varying success, the activities to cir- 
cumstances prevailing in,the various localities. It is incor- 
rect to classify any of these activities as “underdeveloped” 
or “backward” until conditions have been examined and an 
analysis made of the factors involved, because a particular 
situation may well be dictated by necessity and economic 
feasibility. It is only subsequent to such an analysis that 
a realistic program for fisheries development may be formu- 
lated. 


There may well be good economic justification for great 
differences in combinations of producing factors. Where 
the fish resource is near to the shore, large quantities can 
be caught with a fairly modest expenditure of labor and 
capital. Where, on the other hand, the fish resource is far 
away from the fishermen’s station, heavy capital equipment, 
coupled with fairly efficient economic management, becomes 
necessary. This very heterogenous structure of the fishery 
industries even within each country may lead to some mis- 
understanding unless the underlying reasons are clearly re- 
cognized. During postwar years more governments have 
come to recognize the need: for putting more of the aquatic 
resources into real use and for promoting fisheries develop- 
ment. This involves the spreading of specialized knowledge 
about fishing techniques, boat design, fish processing, mar- 
keting, and overall programming. However, such activities 
are rational only if they are adjusted to the peculiarities 
of fishery industries which so intimately tie in with the 
resources of the sea and with the structure and the state 
of development in fisheries which already exist. This article 
enumerates some of the problems which are likely to be 
encountered generally in fisheries development. 


Fisheries Development in Retrospect 


The history of the 20th century’s fisheries shows that 
the introduction of mechanical propulsion, first steam and 
then internal combustion engines, revolutionized fisheries 
in many countries. The countries bordering the North At- 
lantic Ocean may have been the first to benefit from this 
technique. In Europe, these inventions led to changes in 
the coastal fisheries and enabled fishermen to fish grounds 
which until then had been virtually unexploited. At the 
outbreak of World War II mechanization of Western Euro- 
pean and North American fishing craft was considered more 
or less completed. It might have appeared that their 
fisheries had found a pattern that would last for several 
decades. Long-distance trawlers from France, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom in particular, were exploiting 
grounds that were several days’ voyage away from their 
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home ports, but they were still able to bring their catch to 
the fresh fish markets. Speedier propulsion also enabled the 
fishermen to deliver their catch to the consumers in the 
fresh state. Mechanized inland transport which developed 
simultaneously, or sometimes earlier, facilitated transport of 
fresh fish to the hinterland. 


During World War II fishing activities were curtailed 
entirely in the North Sea area, and all nations engaged in 
the war employed a great part of their fishing fleets for 
military purposes, as a result of which many units were lost, 
damaged, or converted. The reconstruction which started 
when the* war was over was characterized by increase in 
speed and in operational range. Even the Greenland and 
Newfoundland grounds have now come within the range of 
trawlers supplying the fresh fish markets in Europe and North | 
America. Prior to the war some countries had hesitated in 
introducing the most modern techniques because of their 
influence on the labor market and the threat of over-supply, 
but the postwar shortage of labor encouraged labor-saving 
fishing devices such as otter trawling. 


Simultaneously with these developments in Europe and 
North America, but frequently along its own lines, the 
Japanese fishing industry attained a very high degree of 
efficiency. The abundance of cheap labor even made it 
possible, to a greater extent than in any other country, to 
conduct fishing in very distant waters on the mother-ship 
pattern. Many other countries with sizeable resources at 
their disposal, such as Malaya, Hongkong, India, Sou’ 
Africa, and most South American countries, were much late. 
in mechanizing their fisheries. This may have been partly 
due to the abundance of cheap labor which reduces the 
incentive for technical improvements, but it is possibly also 
related to a lack of harbors and other facilities. 


Many countries have now to decide the best possible 
line in their fisheries policy. A close study of the history 
of fisheries in economically well-developed countries and 
greater exchange of technical knowledge and experience may 
help to accelerate progress, but in most cases development 
will have to pass through the usual stages from the use of 
primitive to more advanced capital goods. In _ countries 
engaged in fisheries for the first time it has been generally 
found that financing and other government aid on the agri- 
cultural pattern failed when it was applied to fisheries. 
Fishery development in modern times can be successful only 
if the various factors are carefully studied and awarded 
their proper value. 


Production 


Fish resources cannot be enumerated precisely. The 
vast areas over which operations range have only to a 
very limited extent been subject to close scientific examina- 
tion so that indications of magnitude are correspondingly 
rough. Availability of fish is subject to natural fluctuations 
which are partly seasonal and partly cyclical over longer 
periods. The prolific schools of Norwegian herring, for in- 
stance, occur in coastal waters only during January-March; 
the Portuguese sardine from May through September; the 
sardine off the East Coast of the United States only during 
the spring. All species of commercial importance have their 
seasonal fluctuations, closely related to spawning habits and 
to seasonal fluctuations in the primary productivity of the 
sea. Moreover, the regular occurrence of these natur 
phenomena is disturbed by fluctuations in current, wate 
temperature, and weather conditions. These facts strongly 
influence the physical and economic setting of the industries 
exploiting fish resources. 
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One of the most important phases of industrialization 
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d almost accidental discovery of some of the rich fishing 
grounds of the North Sea, simultaneously with the rapid 
industrial expansion which was then proceeding in Victorian 
England. In more recent times the depletion of fish stocks 
in the North Sea has greatly reduced the size of the active 
North Sea trawling fleets and has reversed the trend which 
caused so many of them to be built. On the other hand, 
the discovery of new fishing grounds in the North Atlantic 
and Arctic promoted the development of a very different 
pattern of fishing operations during the same periods. The 
availability of men who are willing to participate in fishing 
operations has become a serious problem during the postwar 
years. At worst fishing may be hazardous and excessively 
strenuous and manpower is necessarily restricted by con- 
sideration of its strength and endurance. At best it involves 
some form of physical hardship and that rare psychological 
condition in which various natural hazards can be accepted 
as the price of employment. When fishing becomes more 
industrialized, with much more capital equipment behind 
each man, the size of the enterprise requires full-time atten- 
tion to fishing by the men engaged. Also it becomes neces- 
sary to keep the craft active throughout the year, which 
often means long voyages away from’ home ports. This 
means a life in which only young people are liable to engage. 
A study of age in the fishery population would, generally 
speaking, show that only men in the prime of life are engaged 
in the particularly arduous fisheries of the Arctic and North 
Atlantic, while older men and youths are engaged in fishing 
in the near and inshore waters where fishing is less streituous 
and where part-time employment in agriculture and other 
branches of economic life is possible. 

Fishing operations are also affected by fluctuations in 
ie prices of factors of production, e.g. cordage, coal, and 
oil, the dependence on which increases with the industrializa- 
tion of the industry. A sudden increase in operating costs 
can have sudden and disastrous effects on the various fishing 
enterprises because of the elastic demand for fish. Deve- 
lopment of fishery industries is, therefore, influenced not 
only by the location of, and yield from, fishing grounds but 
also by the extent to which the latter can be profitably 
exploited. 


Marketing 


The profitable disposal of the catch presents another 
series of problems and uncertainties in fishery industries. 
Practically the whole of the world’s fish production of 
about 26 million metric tons annually is landed in a fresh, 
or raw, condition, and as fresh fish is, when discharged from 
the fishing vessel, one of the most perishable of all foods, 
it must be handled much more speedily than other com- 
modities. 


Each form of utilization has its own special problem. 


Those which afiect the supply and consumption of fresh 


fish are perhaps the most acute in their effect on marketing 
development in various countries. First, there is the pro- 
blem of the great irregularity of supplies. For example, 
in highly commercialized fishing centers, such as Hull or 
Grimsby in the United Kingdom, supplies may vary from as 
low as 200 tons on one day to 2,000 tons the next day. 
Market facilities in these ports are geared to a daily arrival 
ranging between 1,000 and 1,500 tons and these fluctuations 
are accepted as a daily problem, to meet which facilities 
must be strained or adjusted with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Daily fish supply in Bombay may amount to 3,000 to 
4,000 tons during the best season in November/December, 
hile very little is landed during the late summer monsoon 
ason. 
Fluctuations in supply also have a strong impact on 
the labor situation. To discharge a large Arctic trawler’s 
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catch of perhaps 300 tons in the shortest possible time in 
a British port may require from 70 to 120 men. The total 
labor force required to handle peak landings is correspond- 
ingly large and must be constantly on call, whether it is 
fully employed or not. The situation does not permit of 
the special arrangements for additional labor which can be 
made to handle, for example, the wheat harvest. The rapid 
sale and consignment of these fish supplies require extensive 
physical and material resources—e.g. merchant processing 
organizations, transport facilities, supplies of ice, boxes, etc. 
—which must be related not only to the volume of supplies, 
but to the extent and nature of the consumer demand. 


The fluctuating demand for fish is well known, but 
is sometimes exaggerated because of its dramatic impact on 
prices. Apart from the regular and more or less predictable 
increases in demand which derive from various religious 
observances, such as Easter, Lent, meatless Fridays, etc., 
availability of other foodstuffs is highly important, much 
more so than in the case of any other important foods, since 
fresh fish cannot be held over for more than a matter of 
hours. Weather is very important too. A continuing high 
demand, stimulated by a shortage of meat or eggs, for 
example, may in certain countries collapse on one parti- 
cularly hot day and the resulting loss to the fisherman may 
be to nullify several weeks’ endeavor. In general, market- 
ing of fresh fish particularly is characterized by its extreme 
sensitivity to various fluctuations which occur not only sea- 
sonally, but also daily and even hourly. It is evident that 
the problems in highly urbanized communities especially 
occur as a result of a fickle and shifting demand on supplies 
which are themselves subject to violent fluctuations for many 
natural and other reasons. 


Commercially some attempt has been made to avoid 
gluts in the fresh fish markets by traditional processes or 
new processes by which either the edible fish products can 
be diversified and their edible “life” prolonged, or alternate 
needs other than those for human food can be exploited. 
It is true that by now the “new” products of these processes 
have created and sustained their own specialized demand— 
e.g. canned tuna, canned salmon, “klipfish,’’ kippers, etc.—— 
but fundamentally they owe their origin to the same need 
which in more primitive industries was and is still being 
met by crude processes, such as sun-drying, preparation of 
sauces, etc. 


Fishery products differ in the extent to which a parti- 
cular form of processing enables the duration of distribution 
to be prolonged. It follows that because preserved or pro- 
cessed products are less vulnerable than fresh unprocessed 
products to the effect of sudden fluctuations in consumer 
demand, the risk of financial loss is reduced, and this in 
turn permits of somewhat greater capital investment in 
processing establishments, etc. Nevertheless, they are still 
subject to considerable variations in supply and technical 
development must recognize the level at which a regular 
supply can be maintained. Moreover, generalizations about 
fish products can be misleading. From a marketing point 
of view these products have less in common with each 
other than other foodstuffs prepared by similar processes. 
For example, canned salmon certainly has less in common 
with fresh cod than with canned meat. The many different 
varieties of fish products follow their own distinctive market- 
ing pattern and the nature of their demand may differ 
widely. The development of large-scale fishery exports from 
Norway, Canada, and other countries remote from the main 
population centers would not have been possible without 
the drying and salting processes. Conversely in countries 
where all consumer centers are accessible within a few 
hours’ travel; the development of freezing and curing has 
been retarded by the strong discrimination in favor of 
fresh fish. 
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Special conditions attach to the production and market- 
ing of what are often termed the by-products of fish—e.g. 
fish meal, fish oil, fish glue, fertilizer, etc. Some important 
fisheries, such as the menhaden fishery in the United States 
and the pilchard fishery in South Africa, are based exclu- 
sively on the manufacture of oil and meal. Others, such 
as the Norwegian and the Icelandic herring fisheries and the 
California sardine fishery are vitally dependent on this out- 
let; but, except for relatively few cases of this kind, where 
very prolific fisheries can be quickly and easily exploited 
and support the exclusive manufacture of fish meal or oil 
as a commercial proposition, these forms of utilization can 
be regarded as a kind of salvage process whereby complete 
wastage is avoided. In many cases the returns, although 
significant, are in no way commensurate with the cost of 
production. They do not replace marketing for food. 
Nevertheless they impose their own special requirements on 
the industry. The considerable allocation of capital required 
for reduction factories should be based on a most careful 
appraisal of the fluctuations which determine the develop- 
ment in other directions. 


Finally the marketing of all fish products is influenced 
in a varying degree by the trade policies of individual coun- 
tries. One of the ironies of fisheries development is that 
the capital investment which supports the introduction of 
technical improvements is most concentrated in those highly 
industrialized countries where fishing plays a comparatively 
minor part in the national economy, and where, because of 
this, special measures of tariff protection are difficult to 
obtain. In such countries the degree of capitalization is 
the measure of the financial risk in markets where imported 
fish products are competing. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the heavily capitalized tuna fishing industry of the 
United States is deeply concerned with competition from 
Japanese imports; nor that the heavily capitalized trawling 
industry of the United Kingdom is particularly sensitive to 
direct landings by foreign trawlers. By the same token, 
fisheries development in Iceland, Norway, and Denmark has 
been greatly accelerated by the wide acceptance of their 
fishery products ensuing from favorable trade agreements. 


Organization 


In view of the above considerations it is not surprising 
that few individuals have been able to assess and accept 
the financial risk involved in investing capital and effort 
under highly specialized conditions. 


The magnitude of this risk might perhaps be gauged 
from the fact that the latest long-distance European trawlers 
and United States tuna vessels cost as much as 500,000 U.S. 
dollars to build and equip while operating costs may be in 
the region of 750 dollars per day’s absence. Where 100 or 
more vessels of this kind are operating from a single port 
the concentration of capital becomes heavy enough to pro- 
voke curiosity about its source. Investors no doubt realize 
that the success of a fishing enterprise depends to an un- 
usually large extent on the courage and skill of individuals. 
It has, therefore, proved to be a less attractive investment 
object in the ordinary capital market. It may be that 
fishing looked at from the investor angle appears to be 
even more of a gamble than it really is. 


In most countries the investment of private capital in 
fishery industries has depended very largely on profits earned 
at earlier stages rather than on the attraction of outside 
capital. This has usually retarded progress, compared with 
other industries in the same countries. Fishery undertak- 
ings, which in a great many cases are very small, are in 
general characterized by the strongly individualistic policies 
of their directors. Even the formation of regular commer- 
cial companies has usually evolved from the skipper-owner 
stage through various forms of family ownership eventually 
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taking the form of private or public companies. The separa-™ 
tion of ownership from control over capital equipment - 
the form of fishing vessels is usually wider than in other — 
industries. The successful operations of a company may 
depend on the skill and experience of a few skippers and 
crews, and some form of incentive payments is therefore 
indispensable. Recent developments, such as wage agree- 
ments, contract prices, etc., have stabilized remuneration in 
some sections, but payments by share of earnings is still 
the common practice all over the world. This factor gives 
prominence to another special feature, namely, that in con- 
trast to agriculture these undertakings do not enjoy owner- 
ship of the resources which they are exploiting and they 
must, therefore, accept the possibility of unlimited com- 
petition on the fishing grounds. 


The tendency has been for the most successful fishery 
undertakings to multiply their interests and to obtain con- 
trol of as many as possible of the functions attached 
to fishing operations. To some extent this has meant that 
smaller undertakings with limited capital resources, for want 
of alternative sources of credit, have become indebted to, 
or at least have to follow a policy dictated by, the richer 
undertakings. This process has become more marked with 
the development of technical improvements and the intro- 
duction of costly equipment. Monopolistic practices, how- 
ever undesirable they may appear in principle, have never- 
theless been accepted in some places as necessary. Examples 
of this are minimum price schedules, restricted number of 
operators, berthing and landing discrimination in favor of 
local ships, preferential prices for ice and other supplies. 
The formation of vertical and horizontal combines arises not 
only from the need of the fishing industry to supply its own 
requirements but also to minimize the effect of fluctuatior-> 
and to find alternative and compensatory sources of revenu 


One of the earliest and most successful developments 
of this kind was the formation of mutual insurance com- 
panies which, by pooling the risks and applying their 
specialized experience, were able to offer substantial reduc- 
tions in premiums on those required by the ordinary com- 
mercial brokers. Similarly specialized fishery banks carry- 
ing investments over a large number of fishing enterprises 
have been able to offer credit on cheaper terms than the 
operator in one particular field of activity could hope-to 
obtain through ordinary commercial channels. 


In the very complex structure which the highly deve- 
loped fishing industries have now assumed, the income from 
ancillary undertakings such as the supply of ice, fuel, fishing 
gear, engineering facilities, and the manufacture of fish meal 
and oil not only supplement the earnings from fishing ves- 
sels, but can even compensate for losses. Latterly this has 
extended to various forms of fish marketing and processing. 
There are now in existence large combines which cover not 
only production in various forms and the supply of produc- 
tion needs, but also the processing and marketing of fish 
through all stages to the consumer. These interests have 
been founded on an abnormal willingness to take risks 
physically and financially and a perpetual awareness of the 
thread of sudden financial disaster. Generally speaking, they 
represent the result of localized and intense competition 
in a sphere very remote from normal industrial operations. 


These are, of course, very special cases which represent 
a peak of commercial development reached by private 
undertakings dependent on their own resources of capital 
and experience, and more or less free to exploit an op- 
portunity. They serve, however, to indicate the wide range 
of activities which profit from fish production and the ex- 
tensive organization which might be required in order * 
ensure that the primary producer shall not carry the entir. 
burden of financial risk represented by fluctuations in the 
natural resource. It is not surprising to find that the co- 
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erative organizations in so many fishing communities com- 
-ising small unit operators have been formed with objec- 
tives very similar fundamentally to those of the highly 
commercialized enterprises. The progress from a defensive 
to an offensive attitude, vis-a-vis production and marketing 
problems, has on the whole been conservative and cautious. 


Many different approaches to the _ uncertainties of 
fishery enterprise might be referred to. In Norway practi- 
cally all the fishermen’s catch is .sold through specialized 
sales organizations owned by the fishermen. These organi- 
zations are also more and more engaged in fish processing 
and trade, while the fishermen’s professional union has been 
instrumental in the formation of supply organs for gear and 
other requisities at the lowest possible price. The old prac- 
tice of owning craft jointly within fishermen’s families ex- 
presses the same need. A modern version of this particular 
arrangement is found in Iceland where many trawlers, too 
expensive for individual companies, are owned by muni- 


cipalities. 


In more recent years the growing importance of fish 
as an essential source of protein food has been accentuated 
by the effects of war which helped to have the fishery in- 
dustries recognized politically, while the relative progress 
made in the field of transport and the manufacturing in- 
dustries have brought the fishing industry in closer relation- 
ship with modern commercial practice. In the technically 
developed industries the number of small individual opera- 
tors is likely to decrease and larger organizations to expand 
their activities as a result of more comprehensive commercial 
policies and the increasing interest of governments. 


Need for Technical Assistance 


In the foregoing we have been considering those sec- 
tions of the fishing industry which are most technically 
advanced against a background of both normal and abnormal 
trading risks. This is necessary in order to understand 
the problems which will influence the introduction of tech- 
nical improvements in underdeveloped industries. The 
developed industries are facing serious problems, many of 
which derive from the fact that development has proceeded 
as a result of individual and spontaneous enterprise with- 
out due consideration to various economic factors operating 
outside the immediate range of their activities. The growth 
of these industries provides some measure of the improve- 
ments effected by technical and organizational development 
alone. There is little doubt that greater progress could 
have been achieved by more rational forms of organization 
in production and marketing based upon an appreciation 
of the need to integrate fishery industries within their 
respective national economies. Many of the underdeveloped 
industries with considerable resources are close to areas 
where shortages of protein food’ are continual and acute. 
Obviously, however, these industries of themselves cannot 
be developed in the same degree or at the same pace as 
the industries of North America and Northwest Europe. 


Work that has so far been done in rendering technical 
assistance to the fisheries of economically underdeveloped 
countries has confirmed the urgent need for further assis- 
tance in all fishery fields. Such work, however, will be 
futile unless all agencies recognize their. responsibilities to- 
wards fisheries as an integral part of the national economy 
and unless the necessity for a trained fisheries staff is 
established. Only the existence of effective administrative 
machinery, capable of making overall plans for fishery de- 


_velopment, can ensure the success of specialized help in 


roduction, marketing, processing, transport, consumer 


«education, and other matters related to fishery development. 


It has been realized that, in the field of fishery administra- 
tion and policy making, indigenous experience, initiative, 
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and equipment are not adequate. In many cases the short- 
comings of administration constitute a limiting factor. 


The danger is that the urgency of the need may 
generate over-optimistic speculation as to the possibilities 
for exploiting resources. The awareness of widespread 
undernourishment on the one hand, and a ready-made abun- 
dance of rich protein on the other, is apt to conjure up 
the exciting prospect of nutritional sufficiency which can 
so easily inspire the impetuous’ introduction of  over- 
ambitious projects. This attitude is easy to understand, 
when it is realized that the yields from aquatic resources 
are capable of an expansion on a scale which exceeds by 
far the modest targets attached to a comparable expenditure 
of time and effort in the case of agricultural development. 
Moreover, the dramatic expansion which occurred in recent 
years in such countries as Norway, Iceland, Denmark, South 
Africa, Peru, and Mexico, and the emphasis which the de- 
veloped fishery industries in general are inclined to place 
on the “dangers” of over-production, have possibly fortified 
the impression that catching more fish is simply a matter 
of fetching it, and therefore well within the capacity of 
inexperienced operatives. This is far from being the case. 
The introduction of a new boat may, in fact, be a more 
complicated and difficult business than the introduction 
of a tractor. Certainly, the wide gap between potential 
supplies and existing levels of production offers a strong 
challenge to technical assistance on an extensive scale, but 
there is the same need, as in the case of agriculture, to 
direct enthusiasm towards projects which are economically 
feasible and commercially viable and to which there is 
some hope that the operatives themselves will respond ener- 
getically. This is possible only if the factors influencing 
fisheries development are viewed and assessed in their 
proper perspective in relation to the fishing effort. 


For example, the reciprocal influences of a stagnant 
economy and social backwardness which inhibit progress 
in many other fields of economic development, are particu- 
larly potent in the case of hitherto neglected fisheries. 


In so many places the fisherman’s occupation, notwith- 
standing the truly remarkable degree of skill, initiative, 
and courage on which it depends, is identified with the very 
lowest social order, while the widespread prevalence of illi- 
teracy militates heavily against his elevation to a more 
respected professional status. Revolutionary changes in the 
nature and geographical distribution of the fishing effort 
require that the experience gained in the highly developed 
industries shall be adapted, at the outset, so as to neutralize 
the effects of such deterrents. 


It is against this background that the special risks 
inherent in fishery enterprises must be measured if it is 
hoped to transform “needs”? into active “demands.’”’ The 
imitation of developed industries will almost invariably be 
ill-considered, and even dangerous, on any other basis. At 
the present time it is by no means superfluous to restate 
the obvious requirement that however favorable the balance 
may appear in terms of increased food supplies, the fishing 
population itself must be indemnified one way or another 
against economic failure, and in fact assured of increased 
economic and social well-being if the benefits of their en- 
deavor are to be secured. This consideration is sometimes 
overlooked especially where governments believe that the 
extremity of their need justifies risks which are unaccep- 
table, or even incalculable, to their domestic industries. 
Success is likely to depend on the wise application of tech- 
nical assistance based on appraisals in a field in which com- 
paratively few comprehensive economic analyses have ever 
been made, where data are inadequate and uncertain, and 


where so many imponderables exist whose significance can 


be judged only as a result of a close familiarity with the 
organization, equipment, techniques, and results of a wide 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Peking’s National Economic Construction Bonds 


Chinese Communist news agency reports say that the 
Chinese people are subscribing to the 1954 National Econo- 
mic Construction Bond Issue to speed China’s industrialisa- 
tion by their savings. Advance bond sales in a number of 
cities surpass quotas. In Peking and Tientsin bonds total- 
ling 675,000,000,000 Yuan were sold by January 3lst. In 
China’s biggest coal centre Fushun, where 80 per cent of the 
people are miners and their families, bond subscriptions 
have already reached 29,700,000,000 Yuan. This is 77% 
above the estimated figure. State trading organisations in 
Fushun note that consumer purchasing power showed a 38% 
increase last year, a major factor being wage increases. 
By January 25th over 57,000,000 Yuan in bonds were 
subscribed by the workers in Mukden. Private business- 
men and industrialists have also made big purchases. During 
the first nine months of last year, total private business 
turnover on the state contracts in Mukden increased 68 
per cent over the same period of the previous year. In 
Chungking, Harbin, Sian and other cities, subscriptions have 
also exceeded preliminary estimates. The total bond sub- 
scriptions in Chungking topped the estimated figure by 51 
per cent by the end of last month. 


The six million million Yuan 1954 National Economic 
Construction Bond Issue went on sale in January and sales 
will continue throughout September. The bond issue is 
aimed at absorbing surplus private savings to speed econo- 
mic construction and increase the people’s welfare. The 
bonds carry four per cent interest per year and are re- 
deemable in eight annual instalments starting in 1955. 


The bonds range in face value from 10,000 to half a 
million Yuan. 


State Trading 


State trading organisations in Tientsin, North China’s 
centre of light industries, will supply the country with some 
fifty per cent more manufactured goods this year over 
last. Tientsin not only supplies manufactured goods to 
North China’s cities and villages but also to the Northeast 
and the Northwest. Among the consumer items to be dis- 
tributed this year are 126 million metres of cotton cloth, 
enough to provide 20 million people each with a new suit, 
100,000 bicycles, and increased supplies of rubber shoes, 
bicycle tires, aluminium utensils and other items. Supplies 
of the drug ephedrine will go up by 50 per cent. On the 
industrial side, the state trading companies will provide 
large quantities of metal hardware, electrical and transport 
equipment, machine tools, rolled steel, heating apparatus, 
motors and automobile tires. New items include crucibles, 
asbestos products, and electric welders. Orders have been 
placed with both state and privately-owned factories ever 
since the last quarter of 1953. 


range of fishery undertakings. The rarity of such ex- 
perience, even in developed countries, is not the least of 
the problems with which the less advanced countries are 
confronted. 


By contrast, the spread of agricultural experience has 
been facilitated by the comparative wealth of professional 
and academic training reflecting the importance which agri- 
culture has traditionally assumed. 


The irony of fisheries development lies in the scarcity and 
inadequacy of the experience which could bring to hungry 
populations the benefits of the massive resources on their 
doorstep. 


Peasants’ Savings in Kwangtung 


Two million peasant households in Kwangtung Province, 
South China, have opened accounts with banks or credit 
cooperatives. They constitute one-third of the total de 
positors in the area. In one quarter of the province where 
the peasants sold their*surplus grain earlier, deposits last 
December increased 60% above November. Recent investi- 
gations in nine rural districts reveal that the peasants’ 
deposits covered from 25% to 38% of their entire income 
after selling their surplus grain. The nine and a half mil- 
lion tons of grain harvested in the province last year is 
chiefly responsible for this increase in rural savings. 


Bank savings in 1953 in China generally were 126 times 
above 1949. Total deposits amounted to some 12,700,000,- 
000,000 Yuan and by the end of the year, the number 
of depositors, not including the outlying rural areas, had 
increased by 12 times over January 1951. “This is the 
result of rehabilitation and development of the national 
economy, steadily improving living standards and the stabi- 
lisation of commodity prices,’”’ says the People’s Daily. The 
paper further points out that bank savings represent an 
important accumulation of funds for China’s Socialist in- 
dustrialisation, although the chief source of capital is first 
and foremost derived from industry. 


In 1952 the total amount of jaterest paid by the 
People’s Bank on savings was 780,000,000,000 Yuan (equi- 
valent to more than 11,500,000 pounds sterling). 


Agricultural Problems 


From Swatow comes information that farmers i 
Kwangtung province are urged to start Spring cultivation 
to make up the shortage in the last crops. Rural authorities 
are prepared to make loans to farmers and to sell them 
at reasonable prices fertilisers, cows, seeds and farming 
implements. In Central China, a limited number of farming 
tractors are available for publicity purpose. 


Reports from Pearl River districts said that Party 
workers are rounding up farmers in the urban areas in 
order to send them back to the agricultural regions for 
rice production. About ten per cent of the farms in those 
districts are lying idle, but the percentage runs higher 
in places farther away from water courses and in moun- 
tainous districts. A Shanghai report said that there has 
been a steady exodus of peasants from the country to the 
towns in East and Central China. The matter has occupied 
the attention of the Peking authorities for some time. It 
is reported the Central Political Council has suggested that 
inducements will be made to farmers so that their work 
may be made more agreeable. Nevertheless, the point is 
that the Central People’s Government is very much in need 
of more grain or rice as a means of sustaining the national 
economy, especially in socialisation of industry and moderni- 
sation of the three fighting services. Some farmers secretly 
sold their grains to buyers at better prices than at the 
government levels, but under the watchful eyes of Farmers’ 
Associations and Party workers only limited transactions 
could be put through. 

Various newspapers have reported the numbers of 
farmers missing and their subsequent discoveries in towns 
such as Fatshan and Shiuhing on the West River, Shiukwan 
and Lokchang on the North River and Waichow and Hing- 
ning on the East River. 


Rural Purchasing Power in China 


Rural purchasing power in Central-South China went 
up by 50 per cent last year compared with 1952. Over 
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per cent of the population of 160,000,000 are peasants 
this area which produces 45 per cent of China's rice. 

The mounting volume of sales throughout the area 
last year sharply reflected this rise in purchasing power. 


State shops supplied 49 per cent more manufactured goods 
than in 1952. 


Sales of cotton cloth, one of the best selling items, 
totalled over 500,000,000 metres, surpassing that of 1952 
by 60 per cent. Sugar, rubber shoes, torches, thermos 
bottles and other goods from the factories of Tientsin and 
Shanghai enjoyed ready markets in the area’s six pro- 
vinces. 


The good harvests during the past four years are 
chiefly responsible for this rise in purchasing power. Last 
year, the peasants reaped a record rice harvest surpassing 
the highest pre-war yield of 1935 by from 35 to 40 per 
cent. State buying not only helped the peasants to make 
timely disposal of their surplus products but maintained 
favourable market prices. 

Price readjustments carried out last year also con- 
tributed to the enhanced purchasing power. Prices of cotton 
yarn, piece-goods, knitwear and other important consumer 
goods were reduced. By selling the same amount of farm 
products the peasants were able to buy eight per cent 
more manufactured goods last year compared with 1952. 
It is estimated that price reductions in 1953 made possible 
the extra purchase of some one million million Yuan manu- 
factured goods. | 


China’s Paper Suppiy 
China is moving towards self-sufficiency in paper supply. 


_A large proportion of the paper used for educational and 


iltural purposes and part of the paper used in industry 
ure now manufactured by the country’s own paper mills. 
Since last year practically all the newsprint used through- 
out the country has been made in China. Art paper for 
colour print work is now also being produced. The coun- 
try’s paper mills now also produce more than 100 kinds 
of paper for such diverse industrial uses as cigarettes and 
cement bags, as well as sensitized paper, insulating paper 
and drawing paper. To meet the country’s industrial needs, 
trial production will begin this year on certain new kinds 
of industrial paper including fibre sheets and paper used 
in aeronautics, car manufacture and building work. 


In the past few years, 12 paper mills have been re- 
constructed. Last year, two up-to-date paper mills were 
built. The construction of a new paper mill in Kiamusze, 
Northeast China, and the expansion of the Kwangtung Paper 
Mill were also started. When they are completed, the 
capacity of the state paper industry will rise by more than 
50%. This year alone the Kwangtung Paper Mill will in- 
crease its newsprint production by 50%. When the present 
expansion work being done on this mill is completed in 
1956, it will turn out four times more newsprint than in 
1953 and more than 10,000 tons of chemical wood pulp as 
raw material for other paper mills. 


Five-Year industrial Plan for Central and South China 


Nine cities in Central and South China are designated 
as coming under the Five-Year Industrial Plan in view of 
their extension in area and growth of population. The 
Peking Government decree includes such cities as Canton and 
Chanchiang (Kwongchowwan) in Kwangtung province, Han- 
kow and Huangshinkang in Hupeh province, Chengchow, 
Hsinhsiang and Loyang in Honan province, Hsiangtan and 


«fhuchow in Hunan province. Greater stress is laid on 


anton, Hankow, and Chengchow, junction city.of the 


~“Peking-Hankow Railway and Lunghai Railway. Seventy per 


cent of the appropriations are to be devoted to these three 
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cities under the jurisdiction of the Central and South China 
Military and Administrative District, headed by General Yeh 
Chienying, Cantonese veteran leader. 


All blueprints and specifications must be off the draw- 
ing boards by June. The Peking official report mentioned 
that the projects include a second iron and steel plant, 
a big electric power plant, factories for motor vehicles 
and farming tractors and other works. The iron and steel 
plant is believed to. be in Tayeh near Hankow, where iron 
mines are located. The Peking report did not mention the 
projects for each city for security reasons. However, ar- 
rivals from the mainland said no heavy industries are 
planned for cities close to the sea such as Canton, which 
is vulnerable to naval and air attacks. The city is marked 
for light industries and better means of railway and highway 
communications. Vast industrial schemes will be concen- 
trated in cities in Honan and Hupeh provinces which are 
considered less open to invasion. Hankow is chosen because 
it is in the heart of the country and the pivot of river and 
railway communications. An official report gives a detailed 
description of all kinds of necessary machinery and equip- 
ment. The site is not disclosed but it may be in Cheng- 
chow. The failure to give essential details sometimes breeds 
doubts as to the actual extent of the industrial expansion. 
Most projects of the Five-Year Plan are still in the paper 
stage except the Anshan Iron Works in Manchuria about 
60 miles south of Mukden. That factory was started by 
the Japanese during their long years of occupation and im- 
proved later by the Nationalists after V-J Day in 1945. 


A reliable Canton source said that the slow progress 
of the Plan is due predominantly to the poor crops in the 
Autumn of 1953 and partly to mistakes and lack of careful 
planning. Drought, floods, typhoon and locust wrought havoc 
with the crops all over the country last year. 


Lack of money is another cause of the setback. Much 
depends on the sale of the Economic Reconstruction Bonds 
but the proceeds of six billion Jenminpiao or about. 
HK$1,500,000,000 is sufficient to foot only a part of the 
expenses of the Five-Year Plan. 


A Tientsin report says that a barter arrangement is 
going on there with European exporters and _ importers 
through direct shipments. Chinese wool is bartered for 
machinery groundnut oil for motor vehicles and rice for 
raw rubber. Ships that carry the bartered goods both ways 
pass through Hongkong, but transhipment is unnecessary. 


All the nine cities mentioned under the Plan now have 
bigger populations than under the Nationalists. Villagers. 
and farmers are flocking to the cities in order to look for 
jobs or seek assistance from friends and relatives, as farming 
is generally less productive in consequence of “agrarian re- 


form.” The most urgent city problem now is how to keep 
out the incoming peasants. 


Chekiang Silk Mills 


Chekiang Province’s thousands of silk mills are receiving 
orders from all over the country and abroad. This year they 
plan to raise their output of pure silk piece goods by 34% 
over 1953 and to double that of mixed silk and cotton 
fabrics. Close attention is being paid to increasing the 
colours and patterns offered. Large quantities of silk crepe, 
georgette, satins and brocades will be sent to the Soviet Union 
and the “‘people’s democracies.”’ 


Chekiang Province accounts for 60% of East China’s 
silk output. Since “liberation’’ a number of new silk mills 
have been set up in Hangchow, the most important silk- 
weaving centre in the province. This year the province will 
raise its cocoon output by 14%, and for this purpose 1,800 
additional hectares of mulberry trees will be planted. 
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Northeast China Coal 


Northeast China is planning to complete five pairs of 
new vertical coal shafts by October. Two of them are among 
the 141 major projects undertaken with Soviet help. In- 
stallation of mechanical equipment is being speeded up in 
the shafts. Once in production, they will turn out millions of 
tons of coal annually. Most of the shafts, built in high- 
quality coking coal fields, will supply the local iron and 
steel industry. The work in these vertical shafts, from 
hewing to loading and hauling to the surface will be highly 
mechanised. Coal combines, cutters, belt conveyors, bucket 
excavators and electric winches will be used. Construction 
of these shafts was started in 1950 and 1952. 


Winter Work on the Huai River 


Winter work now completed on the Huai River included 
dredging five major tributaries of the river and renovating 
the drainage system of another tributary, the Peifei River. 
Over 14 million cubic metres of earth were removed. The 
dredging of the Hungho River, one of these tributaries, 
means that 246,000 hectares of farmland are safeguarded. 
The Peifei River has ceased to cause water-logging on the 
47,000 hectares of farmland along its banks. 


The Huai River harnessing project, now in its fourth 
year, has brought under basic control the unruly river which 
caused damage to the life and property of the people for 
more than 700 years. In the past three years three reser- 
voirs and 16 water detention basins have been built, with 
a total capacity of 16,000 million cubic metres, to prevent 
flooding in even the heaviest high water seasons. River 
channels dredged total 3,735 kilometres and repaired dykes 
make up a total length of 1,562 kilometres. 


The Harbin Railway 


The Harbin Railway Administration last year carried 
20% more freight than the annual target. Transport costs 
were 12% below the estimate set by the State and the total 
value of profits to the State during 1953 was 74% above the 
original estimate. This Northeastern rail network operates 
over 3,000 kilometres of trunk lines. Last year it carried 
heavy freight traffic for the major construction projects in 
Northeast China. A_ special through-traffic service was 
organised for the Anshan steel centre to ensure the timely 
delivery of materials, equipment and products. The Harbin 
Railway Administration formerly known as the Chinese 
Changchun Railway, is the most up-to-date of its kind in 
China. 


Survey of Forests in Kansu 


Forestry workers will soon start surveying the upper 
reaches of the Pailung River in Southern Kansu Province, 
Northwest China. This area contains the biggest virgin 
timber stands in this part of the country. Ninety thousand 
hectares along the middle and lower reaches of the river 
were surveyed last year with the assistance of Tibetans, who 
form the majority of the area’s inhabitants. The vast cedar 
forests will be a chief source of timber for the industrial 
development planned for the Northwest. 


New Farm Implement for Northeast 


Members of the Pa Chiatse Agricultural Cooperative on 
the outskirts of this industrial city were the delighted re- 
cipients of China’s first combined sower and fertiliser when 
they visited the Mukden Farm Tool Factory during the 
Spring Festival Holidays. The new implement is based on 
a Soviet-type horse-drawn sower with fertilising attachments 
added, suitabie for use in the Northeast. It was created 
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by the workers at the suggestion of the peasants. In th- 
autumn of 1952 the Mukden Farm Tool Factory sent ov 
investigation teams to study actual requirements in farm 
tools, particularly horse-drawn implements. Everywhere 
peasants asked for a combined sower and fertiliser which 
would enable them to speed up the effects of the use of 
fertiliser, still applied by hand, and thus help them to raise 
their crop yields. A committee was set up by the factory 
last year to handle the matter and six months later the new 
implement was ready. 


Building Construction in Canton 


A report from Canton states that the authorities there 
have appropriated 17,000 million Jenminpiao (about 
HK$4,150,000) for construction of the highest building in 
South China to be located on the West Bund near the 
General Post Office. Of seven storeys, it will be a depart- 
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; THE JAPANESE SUGAR REFINING INDUSTRY 


With the loss of Taiwan as the result of World War II, 
Japan lost the major domestic source of raw sugar and, in 
consequence, became a sugar importing country instead of 
a sugar exporting country. Furthermore, the loss of this 
major domestic source of raw sugar naturally changed the 
production structure of the Japanese sugar industry. 
Whereas in the prewar period integrated operations were 
carried on from the growing of sugar cane down to the 
refining of sugar, operations in the postwar period have 
had to be confined to the refining of raw sugar imported 
from abroad, similar to the situation in the United Kingdom 
and to a large extent in the United States. 


Despite this change in its production structure, the 
sugar refining industry of Japan has witnessed a rapid 
recovery and development within a short period of about 
five years and has now come to possess the form and scale 
of a large industry. 


Prewar and Wartime History 


The development of the domestic sugar refining in- 
dustry dates back to Japan’s acquisition of Taiwan in 1895, 
which territorial acquisition provided Japan with the major 
domestic source of raw sugar. Previous to this time cane 
sugar was produced in Okinawa, Kyushu and Shikoku and 
beet sugar in Hokkaido and the Tohoku District, but the 
volume of their production was very small and the product 
consisted chiefly of noncentrifugal sugar. With the excep- 
tion of cane sugar produced in Okinawa, the domestic pro- 
duction of sugar was so insignificant that the greater part 

f the domestic sugar requirements had to be imported 
from abroad. It was also in 1895 that the refining of raw 
sugar imported from abroad was first started in Japan, 
when the Japan Sugar Refining Co., Ltd. was established 
for this purpose. 

Domestic production of raw sugar by areas following 
the annexation of Taiwan is shown in Tabie I. It will be 
noted from the table that, whereas the production of raw 
sugar in areas other than Taiwan generally failed to in- 
crease, though there were year to year ups and downs 
in production depending upon weather conditions, production 
in Taiwan, which originally had been smaller than in Japan 
Proper, increased year after year, especially after World 
War I. 


Such a phenomenal development of the sugar industry 
in Taiwan was the result of promotional and protective 
measures adopted by the Japanese Government with a view 
to achieving self-sufficiency in sugar following the annexa- 
tion of Taiwan. Such measures, which were adopted along 
with the establishment of the Taiwan Sugar Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
in 1897, included (1) expansion of sugar cane acreage, 
(2) improvement of variety, (3) rationalization of cultiva- 
tion method, (4) improvement of raw material control and 
(5) modernization of sugar manufacturing equipment. 


As a result, the sugar acreage there increased from 
some 40,000 acres at the time of annexation to 360,000 
acres in the 1917-18 sugar year, while the per acre output 
increased from 10 metric tons to 30 metric tons in the 
1931-32. sugar year. The available percentage of sugar com- 
pressed from sugar cane increased from the original 7-10% 
to about 12% by the latter date. Various subsidies granted 
by the Taiwan Government-General during the 1908-1912 
fiscal years in support of these promotional measures equalled 
27.9% of the total capital stock of the sugar companies 
In addition, the sugar industry was 
protected by a high tariff, which at one time amounted to 
50-60% of the invoice value. 


While it is true that continued protection was accorded 
to sugar production in Japan Proper also, such protection 
was not so aggressive as that accorded to the sugar industry 
in Japan. It is undeniable that, because of this heavy em- 
phasis on the latter, the promotion of sugar production in 
Japan Proper came to be somewhat neglected. 


TABLE IT 
PREWAR PRODUCTION OF RAW SUGAR IN JAPAN. BY AREAS 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Sugar Japanese Homeland? South 
Year Taiwant Hokkaido§ Korea§ Sea Total 
Total Okinawa Islands+ 
1897-98 41 54 . 0 0 — 95 
1898-99 48 62 14 0 0 —- 110 
1899-1900 26 61 22 0 0 — 87 
1919-20 223 70 48 0 0 ( 293 
1920-21 253 95 65 0 1 1 350 
1921-22 353 76 57 4 l 0 434 
1930-31 797 76 66 22 1 39 935 
1931-32 989 99 R7 24 1 42 1,155 
1932-33 634 102 88 24 0 44 804 
1933-34 647 93 75 23 0 45 808 
1934-35 966 103 87 35 0 68 1,172 
1935-36 902 117 100 31 0 49 1,099 
1936-37 1,007 93 78 44 0 58 1,202 
1937-38 990 104 R6 45 0 74 1,213 
1938-39 1,419 146 122 45 0 70 1,680 
1939-40 1,133 109 95 28 0) 61 1,331 
+ Cane sugar. § Beet sugar. * Unknown. 


Source: Sugar Year-book, 1928 and 1941 editions. 


Following the establishment of the Nippon Sugar Re- 
fining Co., Ltd. in 1895, several more refining companies 
were established in Japan Proper. In 1907, however, all 
but two of these new companies were merged into the above 
company, which changed its name to the Dai Nippon Sugar 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. Following its failure in 1909; the company 
was reorganized and advanced into Taiwan to build up 
its business foundation there. As the demand for refined 
sugar began to increase about this time, many of the sugar 
companies operating in Taiwan came to operate refineries 
in Japan Proper. Thus all of the leading sugar companies 
almost without a single exception came to engage in both 
raw sugar production in Taiwan and sugar refining in Japan 
Proper. Although several more sugar refining companies 
were subsequently established in Japan Proper, most of 
them were eventually absorbed by the leading companies, 
because of their inability to compete with those which had 
an assured source of raw material supply by virtue of their 
sugar mill operations in Taiwan. 

In this way the sugar refining business in Japan Proper 
developed along with the development of the sugar industry 
in Taiwan. By 1923 the daily refining capacity reached 
over 2,000 metric tons of raw sugar (see Table II). As 


TABLE Il 
PREWAR CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION OF 
REFINED SUGAR IN JAPAN 


Daily Processed Volume of Raw Sugar 
Fiscal processing (1,000 metric tons) Operating 

year capacity rate* 

(metric ton) Taiwan Imported Total (%) 

raw sugar raw sugar 

1915 1,120 9Y 69 168 62.5 
1916 1,480 160 64 224 63.1 
1917 1,480 185, 73 258 72.6 
1923 2,010 122 244 366 103.0 
1924 2,010 179 278 457 75.8 
1925 2,110 146 362 508 100.3 
1931 2,150 268 142 410 79.4 
1932 2,150 280 39 319 61.8 
1933 2,150 245 127 372 27.1 
1934 2,160 281 116 397 76.6 
1935 2.780 272 162 434 65.0 
1936 2,780 232 186 418 62.6 
1937 2,800 254 159 413 61.4 
1938 2,800 339 16 355 52.8 
1939 2,800 302 0 302 44.9 


* Based on a 20-day per month factor. 
Source: Sugar Year-book, 1928 and 1941 editions. 
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the domestic consumption of sugar at that time was still 
centered around cheap crystal raw sugar, the _ refining 
capacity even as early as this time showed an excess capacity, 
to cope with which situation refining of imported raw sugar 
and the export of refined sugar were undertaken. Export 
outlets for sugar consisted mainly of the Kwantung Leased 
Territory, Manchuria and China, which areas accounted for 
some 90% of the total exports of refined sugar (see Table 
TIT). About this time Japanese interests also constructed 
Sugar refineries in overseas areas, principally in China. 


TABLE Ill 
PREWAR JAPANESE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF SUGAR 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Calendar Exports from Imports to 

year Japan Japan 

Proper Taiwan Others* Total Proper Korea Total§ 
1930 222 0 24 246 245 29 274 
1931 160 15 19 194 198 12 210 
1932 rate! 43 25 156 40 2 42 
1933 138 6 21 165 133 17 150 
1934 127 1 30 158 104 13 117 
1935 166 56 38 260 140 19 159 
1936 190 24 34 248 216 34 250 
1937 161 22 33 216 171 34 205 
1938 153 81 24 258 38 6 44 
1939 162 158 13 333 l 0 1 


* Chiefly Korea. 


§ Include imports by areas besides Japan Proper and Korea, but 
the quantity of which is below 1,000 metric tons. 
Source: Sugar Year-book, 1928 and 1941 editions. 


Although refining at that time was considered the least 
attractive branch of sugar manufacturing, and although 
the refining companies had to depend on their sugar mill 
operations in Taiwan as the main source of their profits, 
nevertheless expansion of refining equipment was prosecuted 
as a means of consolidating their business foundation. The 
result of such’expansion was that by 1941 the daily refining 
capacity in Japan Proper reached 3,110 metric tons of raw 
sugar. But since all of the refining facilities in Japan 
Proper were transferred to Taiwan and other overseas areas 
after the outbreak of the Pacific War, there remained in 
Japan Proper at the war’s end none that could be operated. 


Situation during Postwar Control 


The loss of Taiwan, Okinawa and the mandated South 
Sea Islands as the result of World War II deprived Japan 
of the principal sources of raw sugar, with the consequence 
that the Japanese sugar manufacturing industry had to 
start anew by specializing in the refining of raw sugar 
imported from abroad. Moreover, the revival of the industry 
was considerably delayed because of the lack of refining 
facilities in Japan Proper by the time of the war’s end 
and because of the difficulty of importing raw sugar from 
abroad during several years after the war’s end. It was 
not until August 1949, when Cuban sugar was imported 
for the first time in the postwar period, that a full-fledged 
restart of the sugar refining business was made. 


For a period of about one year since the end of 1947 
about 500,000 metric tons of Cuban raw sugar were imported 
to be used as a substitute for staple foods. For the pur- 
pose of refining about 4,500 metric tons of raw sugar re- 
covered from split imported raw sugar, three refineries with 
a total of raw sugar were constructed between the end 
of 1948 and the early part of 1949. 


Then in August 1949 SCAP authorized for the first 
time the refining of 9,000 metric tons of Cuban raw sugar, 
subject to the condition that the refined sugar shall be 
used only for sweetening condensed and powdered milk, arti- 
ficial feedings, pharmaceuticals, and other products for 
which refined sugar is an absolute necessity. 


Up to the middle part of 1950 the sugar refineries 
were operated by processing raw sugar thus released each 
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time by SCAP. As the raw sugar imported during thi 
period was limited to Cuban sugar financed with GARIOA 
funds, with the exception of raw sugar imported from Tai- 
wan on a government-to-government basis, the release of 
raw sugar was irregular and uncertain as to both the 
time of release and volume involved, under which circum- 
stances refining operations had to be conducted on an 
irregular basis. As shown in Table IV, operations were 
maintained at the low level of around 20% of capacity. It 
was, so to say, a period of hardships for the sugar refining 
industry in its embryonic stage, notwithstanding which hard- 
ships, however, construction of refineries was aggressively 
prosecuted in order to prepare for the future expansion of 
the industry. By May 1950 there were 11 refineries with 
a total daily refining capacity of 700 metric tons of raw 
sugar. 


TABLE IV 


POSTWAR CHANGES IN THE EQUIPMENT CAPACITY 
AND OPERATING RATE OF JAPANESE 
SUGAR REFINERIES 
(In metrie tons) 


Equipment Total 
capacity equipment Volume Operating 
} at beginning capacity processed rate 
Period of period* for the during (%) 

(Daily process- periodt the period 

ing capacity) 
July-Dec. 1949 510 61,200 12,145 19.8 
Jan.-May 1950 585 58,500 13,853 23.7 
June-Nov. 1950 700 84,000 40,812 48.6 
Dec. 1950-Mar. 1951 1,219 97,520 76,800 78.7 
Apr.-June 1951 1,554 93,240 56,407 60.5 
July-Nov. 1951 2,325 232,500 157,465 67.7 
Dec. 1951-Mar. 1952 2,780 222,400 135,028 60.7 
Apr.-Sept. 1952§ 2,890 346,800 301,472 86.9 
Oct.-Dec. 1952 2,465 147,900 196,821 133.0 
Jan.Mar. 1953 5,740 344,400 193,721 56.2 
Apr.-May 1953 6,110 244,400 150,369 61.5 


* Capacity assessed by the Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry. 
+ Based on a 20-day per month factor. 


§$ At the time of assessment made in Sept. 1952 the assessment base 
was raised 65% above the previous base. 
Source: Sugar Refining Industry Ass'n. 


By that time two corrective measures were urged as 
necessary for the consolidation of the business foundation 
of the sugar refining industry. The first was the limita- 
tion of sugar import to raw sugar only and the use of all 
imported sugar exclusively as raw material for sugar re- 
fining. The second was the improvement of the past method 
of importation, under which method foreign sellers, kind 
of sugar, time and volume of purchase, etc. were unilaterally 


decided between SCAP and the exporting countries, thus 


tending to create a sellers’ market for raw sugar. 


With respect to the first measure, the government offices 
coneerned, namely, the Economic Stabilizaticn Board, Minis- 
try of Agriculture & Forestry, Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry, etc., adopted in July 1950 the principle 
of giving priority to the import of raw material sugar. 
With regard to the second measure, finance for the import 
of raw sugar was shifted from GARIOA funds to free dollar 
funds, beginning from the first quarter of fiscal 1950. 


With the adoption of these corrective measures, the 
construction of refineries was expedited and, as a result, 
by June 1951 there were 15 companies operating a total 
of 17 refineries with an aggregate daily refinine capacity 
of 2.325 metric tons of raw sugar. Besides this sharp ex- 
pansion in production scale, the operating rate was raised 
to 60-80% of capacity, thus bringing about considerable 
business stability. Furthermore, there was fair prospect of 
importing sufficient raw sugar needed to maintain an an- 
nual production level of 600,000 metric tons, a level con 
sidered as adequate to maintain an equilibrium between thy 
demand and supply. In view of this improved outlook, the 
distribution control of sugar for business purposes was 
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ed in October 1951, followed by the abolition of con- 
1 of sugar for household use in April 1952. Thus, with 
the exception of the allocation of foreign exchange for the 


import of raw sugar, all control regulations relating to sugar 
were removed. 


Sugar and petroleum were the last items, except staple 
foods, to be removed from the control list. During the con- 
trol period, raw sugar imported by the Japanese Government 
was purchased alongside the carrying steamer by the re- 
fineries and the refined sugar was sold to the Food Agency 
cf the Japanese Government. As this method of doing busi- 
ness was virtually a form of processing on a consignment 
basis, and as the allocation of raw sugar was made on an 
almost uniform basis and the processing charges were de- 
termined on the basis of cost to the marginal producer, 
there was practically no competition within the industry 
during the control period. Under such circumstances, the 
industry was able to make satisfactory headway as a whole, 
except during the initial stage. 


Situation after the Decontrol 


For some time after the decontrol, the demand for 
sugar was maintained at an annual level of around 800,000 
metric tons, compared with the original estimate of 600,000 
metric tons. Inasmuch as the import of raw sugar (see 
Table V) failed to match this demand, the sugar refineries 
were able to reap good profits from their operations under 
a short supply situation. 
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ment’s account, (2) assumption of the risk of price fluctua- 
tions during a period of five or six months between the 
purchase of raw sugar and the collection of sales proceeds 
and (3) the need of cultivating market at the refiners’ owa 
experse. The first of these problems was successfully sulved 
by availing themselves of the import draft settlement fund 
loan system and the deferred payment of sugar consumption 
tax. The second and third problems were satisfactorily re- 
solved because of unusually high profit rates realized under 


the firm tone of the market due to the short supply of 
raw sugar. 


At a time when the sugar refiners were reaping good 
profits, the Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry and the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry revised the 
the annual demand-supply plan for sugar for the period from 
October 1952 onward to 1,000,000 metric tons and appro- 
priated in the foreign exchange budget the amount of foreign 
exchange necessary to import the amount of raw sugar 
required under this demand-supply plan. Accordingly as the 
sugar import under the plan was announced one after 
another, the supply of raw sugar came gradually to exceed 
the demand. Prompted by the increase in sugar stocks due 
chiefly to transportation difficulties caused by strikes of 
electric power and coal mine workers toward the end of 
1952 and by the decreasing demand for sugar for industrial 
use, the market for sugar took a continuous downward 


TABLE V 
POSTWAR JAPANESE IMPORTS OF RAW AND REFINED. SUGAR 
(In metric tons) 


Raw sugar 


tk iscal Refined sugar 
ear Formosa Cuba Others Sub-total 
7,122 0 46,918 54,040 
72,897 0) 8,336 81,233 
271,732 0 0 271,732 
ee 221,817 3,136 41,296 266,249 
104,413 14,570 15,907 134,890 
59,803 4,099 26,086 89,988 


Formosa Cuba Others Sub-total Total 
7 0 0 0 2,682 
0 155,100 0 155,100 209,140 
0 399,757 41,449 441,206 522,439 
0 9,960 0 9,960 281,692 
121,467 0 121,467 387,716 
0 328,311 34,590 362,901 497,791 

132,364 437,498 204,006 773,868 863,856 


* Preliminary figures. 
Note: Included in raw sugar imported during 1947 and 1948 was 527,599 
Source: Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry. 


Despite the doubling of the volume of refined sugar 
production after the decontrol (see Table VI) and despite 
the sharp decline in the price of raw sugar because of its 


TABLE VI 
POSTWAR SUGAR REFINING IN JAPAN 
(In metric tons) 


Fiscal Raw sugar Raw sugar Stock of 
year or received processed into raw sugar 
month by refineries refinedsugar at refineries 
103,233 75,523 131,262 
het 76,3907 74,846 132, 8067 


* Until Mar. 31, 1952 raw sugar was refined for account of the 
Japanese Government. 

+ Preliminary figures. 

Source: Sugar Refining Industry Ass’n. 


worldwide surplus supply, the market for refined sugar 
maintained a firm tone (see Table VII). In reflection of 
such favorable condition, the profit rates on sales of the 
ten leading sugar refining companies for the term ending 
between August and December 1952 ranged between 6.1% 
and 14.2%, or an average of 9.6%. 

On the other hand, after the decontrol the industry 
... confronted with new problems, namely, (1) increase in 
working capital requirements resulting from the purchase 
of raw sugar on their own account, instead of on the govern- 


metric tons of raw sugar distributed as substitute for staple foods. 


trend from the beginning of this year (see Table VII). 
Under the circumstances, the need for the reorganization of 
the industry has been urged by interested circles since about 
March of this year. 


TABLE VII 


MOVEMENT OF THE PRICE OF WHITE SOFT SUGAR 
(In U.S. Cents per lb. including sugar consumption tax of 4.09 cents) 


Year and Tokyo Sugar Exchange Tokyo Sugar Dealers’ 
month quotations quotations 
High Low Average High Low Average 
1952-Apr. * 15.96 14.49 15.30 
May 14.63 14.42 14.59 14.91 14.28 15.54 
June 15.81 14.17 15.19 15.96 14.38 15.25 
July 15.75 14.49 14.73 15.96 14.64 15.20 
Aug 15.01 14.15 14.19 15.64 14.59 15.20 
Sept 14.80 14.25 14.61 16.17 15.12 15.74 
Oct 14.97 14.30 14.68 15.07 14.80 14.89 
Nov 15.01 13.98 14,59 15.43 14.96 15.08 
Dec 14.44 13.58 13.58 15.03 13.86 14.62 
1953-Jan 13.73 13.12 13.62 13.71 13.12 13.42 
Feb 13.18 12.57 12.85 13.17 12.57 12.85 
Mar 13.10 12.32 12.51 13.10 12.36 12.80 
Apr 12.60 11.86 12.14 12.49 11.97 12.22 
May 12.09 11.50 11.84 12.01 11.55 11.80 
June 13.14 11.78 12.46 13.10 11.71 12.45 


* There were no quotations because the sugar exchange was closed 
until then. 
Note: White soft sugar is a representative type of sugar consumed 
in Japan. 
Sources: 1. Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry for figures up to 
October 1952. 
2. Sugar Refining Industry Ass'n. for figures after November 
1952. 
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Various factors may be cited as responsible for the 
wide price fluctuations, but the most important of them all 
appears to be the method or employment of control of 
raw material which has been continued through the alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange for the import of raw sugar even 
after the abolition of control. To the Japanese sugar re- 
fining industry which depends on imports for the supply of 
over 95% of the demand, it is natural that the market 
for its product should be greatly influenced by the size 
of the foreign exchange allocation and by the time such 
allocation is made. Furthermore, because of the prosperous 
operations at the start under a condition of great demand 
for and short supply of raw sugar, and because of the 
restriction of operations due to the allocation of foreign 
exchange for the import of raw sugar, there was an absence 
of competitive incentives for the rationalization of the pur- 
chase of raw material, production and marketing of finished 
product and other phases of management. The absence of 
such incentives, which served to retard preparations against 
bad times, together with the profitability of operations and 
the active demand for sugar at that time, turned the com- 
petitive effort of the refining companies principally to the 
expansion of equipment capacity, which was used as the 
standard for the allocation of foreign exchange for the 
import of raw sugar, thereby adding further confusion to 
the industry. As of March 31, 1953, one year after the 
lifting of control, there were 19 refining companies operat- 
ing a total of 28 refineries with an aggregate daily refining 
capacity of 6,110 metric tons, which capacity was about 
three times the capacity existing at the time of decontrol. 
(An outline of the principal sugar refining companies is 
given in Table VIII). 


TABLE VIII 
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said to have achieved for the time being the goal of pr 
storing the price to the proper level. 


Future Outlook 


According to the demand-supply plan for sugar drafted 
by the Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry (see Table IX), 
the per capita annual consumption of sugar in fiscal 1957 
has been set at 13.95 kg., the average for the 1934-26 
period. Such a goal is not excessive when judged from 


TABLE IX 
PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN JAPAN 
Total sugar Population Per capita 
consumption (1,000 sugar Index 
Year; (1,000 metric persons ) consumption number 
tons) 

1934-36 966 69,236 13.95 100.0 
(prewar average) 

1939 1,162 72,876 15.94 114.2 
(prewar high) 

1946 16 74,024 0.21 1.5 
1947 28 77,660 0.36 2.6 
1948 135 79,200 1.70 12.2 
1949 278 81,632 2.91 20.9 
1950 407 83,041 4.90 35.1 
1951 503 84,214 5.97 42.8 
19&2* R82 85,799 10.28 73.7 
1953* 1,009 87,030 11.49 82.4 
1954* 1,071 88,243 12.14 87.0 
1955* 1,141 89,429 12.76 91.5 
1956* 1,213 90,603 13.39 96.0 
1957* 1,280 91,754 13.95 100.0 


+ Calendar year for prewar period and fiscal year for postwar period. 
* The fieures for these years represent planned estimates. 
Source: Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry. 


OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPAL JAPANESE SUGAR REFINING COMPANIES, 
As of Mar. 31, 1953 


Capital 

Company Head stock No. of 

office (Y million) mills 
Dai Nippon Seito K.K. ...........- - 720 2 
Wamoya Seite Nagoya 600 2 


- 


+ As of the end of the first term of 1952. 


Equipment 


capacity Volume of raw 
(Daily sugar p 


raw sugar’ in metric tons No. of Other business 


processing © (April 1952- employees* 
capacity in Mar. 1953) 
metric tons) 
840 57 262 Antibiotics mfg. and 
warehousing 
605 113 609 Yeast and spirits manufacturing 
| and warehousing 
555 48 397 
475 22 115 
425 63 563 Antibiotics mfg. and 
warehousing 
113 569 
415 24 123 


Note: In addition to the existing mills, the Dai Nippon Seito K.K. is now building a 300-ton capacity mill in Sakai, while the Nagoya Seito 


K.K. is building a 800-ton capacity mill in Kobe 


To cope with the depressed state of the industry, the 
following measures have been suggested: (1) reduction of 
raw sugar import by order of the supervisory government 
agency, (2) suspension or cancellation of import licences, 
(8) government recommendation for the curtailment of 
operations and (4) autonomous solution by the refining 
companies themselves. Although some discussions have been 
carried on with regard to these measures, no definite action 
has yet been taken in view of the possible conflict with the 
Anti-Monopoly Law. 


Meanwhile, in view of these proposals, together with 
the clearance of sugar stocks held’ by marketing channels 
because of the hand-to-mouth buying policy adopted by 
dealers in view of the depressed state of the market, the 
price of sugar has, since the early part of June, reversed 
its previous declining trend and is now maintaining the level 
that prevailed in February of this year. As the price has 
now steadied at a level judged appropriate on the basis of 
the prevailing price of raw sugar, the industry may be 


the fact that the index of general consumption level (1934-36 
=100) in Japan had already reached 96.8 in 1952, being 
close to the prewer level, and that the per capita sugar 
consumption level in Japan is still far below that in the 
other countries. If the standard of living can be expected 
to continue its recovery to the prewar level or improve 
further, this extent of increase in sugar consumption may 
be expected from a long-range view, but insofar as current 
consumption is concerned, it is said that actual consumption 
will probably be 5-10% below the planned goal in the light 
of recent developments. 


As regards equipment capacity, the daily refining 
capacity of 6,110 metric tons as of Mar. 31, 1953 already 
exceeded the consumption estimate for fiscal 1957. In ad- 
dition, two refineries with a total daily capacity of 1, 
metric tons of raw sugar are now under construction. 
increase in capacity resulting from rationalization is also 
taken into account, the operating rate necessary to meet 
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ly the domestic demand will have to be kept down at 
: low level of about 60% of capacity. 


Though it appears from the foregoing that considerable 
confusion may be expected in the market situation, no 
market forecast can be made without consideration of the 
volume of raw sugar imports in view of Japan’s dependence 
on foreign sugar for the major portion of her sugar re- 
quirements. According to data compiled by the Japan Sugar 
Refining Industry Association, stocks of raw sugar as of 
March 31, 1953 plus carryover of purchased raw sugar and 
raw sugar scheduled for import under the foreign exchange 
budget for the first half of fiscal 1953 totaled about 900,000 
metric tons, which volume will just about match the domes- 
tic demand for the current fiscal year. Such being the case, 
there is excess refining capacity and it is urged that pro- 
cessing trade be promoted to cope with this problem of 
excess equipment capacity. Although various measures have 
been discussed in this connection, not much expectation 
can be placed on exports, except in special cases, because 
exports to areas other than Communist China hold little 
promise, judging from geographical conditions and prewar 
record of sugar exports to such areas. 

A study of the recent situation of raw sugar imports 
reveals, however, that the announcement of import of raw 
sugar is in a practically suspended state, that the purchase 
of raw sugar is being deferred even in the case where 
import licences have been granted, and that the foreign 
exchange position of Japan is growing increasingly strin- 
gent. Consideration of these factors leads one to believe 
that the situation of excess supply of raw sugar will 
gradually improve and that, after all, no wide price fluctua- 


tions are likely to arise. 


To sum up the situation. in the near future, though 
sere will be pressure from a 20% hike in the sugar con- 
sumption tax after August 1953, the domestic demand will 
probably increase to some extent over last year’s level, 
but that little expectation can be placed on exports, though 
this will depend upon developments in the trade with Com- 
munist China after the Korean armistice. As the problem 
of excess equipment will remain unsolved under such a de- 
mand situation, intensification of competition with a view to 
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increasing sales so as to raise the operating rate is anti- 
cipated, and the dropping out of some weak companies 
may be unavoidable to a certain extent in view of the 
disparity in the raw sugar purchasing capacity, extent of 
rationalization, quality of product, geographical advantages 
and sales network of the respective companies. However, if 
consideration is given to the raw sugar situation, which is 
anticipated to increase in stringency, the price of refined 
sugar is likely to continue its present lull, with no violent 
fluctuations in prospect in the near future. 


(Continued from page 334) 


ment store, hotel, restaurant and office building. Some of 
the building materials will have to be imported such as 
structural steel, lifts, iron pipes, steel bars etc. Cement, 
bricks, woodworks, tiles etc., are produced in Canton and 
nearby towns. 


The hotel will be comfortably appointed with a bar and 
ballroom catering especially for Russian guests. While the 
Nationalists forbade dancing, this amusement is encouraged 
by the Communists. Demolition and piling will be started 
very shortly. Canton building contractors are reported to 
be making only very small profits out of the project. 


In view of the large sum involved, financing is being 
undertaken by the City People’s Government and several 
Government agencies. 


The Chinese Opium Traffic 


Good profits are said to be obtainable from raw opium 
shipped south from Dairen clandestinely by a semi-foreign 
establishment in Shameen. Tea cases of 150 shih catties 
(about 160 pounds) reached the city recently and were 
transhipped by highway and railway to Shum Chun in Po 
On County with a view to export. There is some smuggling 
in Po On and Chungshan Counties of raw opium from Man- 
churia and Yunnan. The Communist authorities have pro- 
hibited the consumption of opium, and therefore planters 
are smuggling their product to foreign countries. 


@ MERCHANTS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONC KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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HONGKONG’S ANNUAL BUDGET FOR 1954-55 


The following is the text of a talk given over Radio 
Hongkong on March 3 by the Financial Secretary, Mr. A. 
G. Clarke, outlining the annual budget for 1954 which he 
had presented earlier in the day to members of the Hong- 
kong Legislative Council. 


Mr. Clarke said: “We have, as is now almost routine, 
done rather better than we expected during the accounting 
year which ends at the close of this month. We expect 
now that our surplus of revenue over expenditure, which 
we originally forecast as $20 millions, will be in the region 
of $60 miilions. The difference is due partly to the fact 
that once again our revenue has come in very well, thanks 
largely to the efforts of the Inland Revenue Department, 
and thanks also to lesser factors such as the issue of 
Coronation stamps. Expenditure, on the other hand, is a 
little less than expected, mainly because the Public Works 
programme does not seem to have gone as quickly as anti- 
cipated. A lot of the savings on expenditure were offset 
by additional bills, of which the biggest is, as you might 
expect, that for the Shek Kip Mei disaster. We estimate that 
the total cost of relief and rehabilitation for the fire victims 
will come to round about £1 million, or $16 millions, and 
that $10% millions of this will fall to be paid before the 
3lst of this month. Still, the year on the whole has been a 
fairly satisfactory one, so far as ordinary revenue and ex- 
penditure is concerned—what in past years I have described 
as our ordinary housekeeping account. 


“But there is a bleak outlook so far as our Develop- 
ment Fund and Government trading are concerned. It looks 
very much as if we are going to take a heavy loss on our 
trading this year, almost entirely on rice. As you know, we 
are in the rice business solely because we feel that in the 
interests of security we must maintain in the Colony a 
minimum emergency stock of rice, just in case supplies 
should be cut off. I think you probably all know that the 
rice situation, which had been extremely difficult a couple of 
years ago, suddenly eased last year, and that prices started 
to drop. The inevitable has happened. We could not go on 
carrying stocks on a falling market and show profits. We 
fear that the loss may come to as much as $13 millions 
overall, but this is a situation that was foreseen three years 
ago, at which time we took $30 millions out of the accumu- 
lated profits on trade and set it aside for the very purpose 
of meeting possible future losses. None the less the result 
is somewhat of a disappointment, and the effect is that the 
Development Fund, which derives its income from profits 
on Government trading, will get nothing, unless we put some- 
thing into it from our housekeeping account. 


“This is what we propose in fact to do. The biggest 
public work that we have on hand at present is the Tai Lam 
Chung scheme. During the last few months the decision has 
been made that, in view of the constant worries we have 
about water, we should now go for the full scheme at once, 
rather than doing it in sections. The estimate for the first 
half of the scheme, which hitherto is all we have been com- 
mitted to, has been $40 millions. The whole thing has 
recently been gone into again, and it is now calculated that 
the cost of the full scheme, apart from improvements which 
will be tackled at leisure later, is $80 millions. Now there 
is not enough money in the Development Fund to meet 
the full cost, and to provide for other purposes which we 
have in mind, so we have decided that the Tai Lam Chung 
scheme shall in future be paid for out of our ordinary 
housekeeping account, and that the Development Fund shall 
get back, also from our housekeeping account, the money 


that it has contributed so far. That will put the Develop- 


ment Fund back on its feet for the moment. 


“This is by way of being a background to our prospects 
for the year that is just about to begin, and I might set 
your minds at rest at once by saying that no increase in 
taxation was announced today. It can be deferred, I think, 
just a little longer, but I might say briefly that once again 
our estimates of revenue and expenditure are records. The 
expenditure figure is not really comparable with the pre- 
sent year’s figure in that this year Tai Lam Chung was 
not included, whereas next year it is. The effect of this 
inclusion is that we shall be able, we expect, to show a 
surplus of only just over $1 million in the year to come. 
The decision about the reservoir means in fact that $20 
millions which should come out of the Development Fund 
next year will now come out of our housekeeping account. 
The reason for this is that we want to get on with low cost 
housing, and as this is to be run on an economic basis. 
that is to say it should pay its own way without making 
any profit or any loss, we propose to finance it out of the 
Development Fund. The amount of money in the Fund after 
it has been reimbursed with the cost of work done at Tai 
Lam Chung so far, should be about $90 millions. At pre- 
sent, apart from the small commitment for the Colony’s 
stadium, the whole of this amount will be available for hous- 


IMPORTANT 


Sources of Factual Information for 
Businessmen 


EAST-WEST COMMERCE, monthly news- 
letter on trade with East Europe. 


Annual Subscription £5.5.0 

ASIA REPORT, monthly newsletter on trade 
with Asia and the Far Past | 
Annual Subscription £2.2.0 

ASIAN ANNUAL 1954, 
on Asia (in preparation). | 
| Pre-publication price: 8/6 

EASTERN WORLD monthly _ illustrated 


journal on South-East Asia, Far East, Pacific’ 
(8th year of publication) 


Annual Subscription £1.5.0 


reference handbook 


Published by: 


Foreign Correspondents, Ltd., 45 Dorset St., London, W.1 2 
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t of one sort or another, but we may possibly make a 
tain proportion available for a satellite town. Now no 
decision has yet been taken about any satellite town, but 
there are very active discussions going on as to the possibility 
of using certain sites in the Colony as development areas 
on a fairly big scale for factories. If any sound and econo- 
mic scheme of this nature can be produced, then I think 
we could meet the cost from the Development Fund. We 
hope that the $90 millions will last us for two or three 
years, but if we really get busy on housing it should not last 
us any longer than that. 


The figures given of how we expect revenue and ex- 
penditure to work out over the next five years show that 
recurrent expenditure, that is to say the ordinary Govern- 
ment expenditure apart from new public works and apart 
from special expenditure, is going to rise fairly rapidly, so 
that after five years the figure will go up from its present 
$255 millions to $304 millions annually. This must happen 
so long as we go on completing new schools, hospitals 
and clinics, providing more social welfare services, and ex- 
panding Government activities everywhere. Now this in- 
creasing recurrent expenditure means that less money will 
be available for more new projects, and the time is very 
rapidly approaching when we shall have either to curtail 
our programme of public works, including schools, hospitals 
and clinics, or to face new taxation. We have managed to 
postpone the evil day yet again, but it cannot be postponed 
indefinitely. If it is the public’s wish that we should go 
ahead with our present programme, we shall do so.” 
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Actual Revenue and Expenditure for the years 
1951/52 to 1954/55 
(in HK$ million) 


Actual Actual Estimate Estimate 
1951/52 1952/53 1953/54 1954/55 
308.5 384.6 385.8 389.5 
Expenditure ........ 275.8 311.7 326.3 388.2 
32.7 72.9 59.5 1.3 
Estimated Financial Position 1954-1955 

Excess of assets over liabilities 

on 3lst March, 19658 ............ 196,962,296 
Revised estimate of revenue 

Revised estimate of expenditure 

Estimated surplus 1953-54 59,524,000 
Estimated excess of assets over 

liabilities on 31st March, 7 

Estimated revenue 1954-55 ...... 389,480,000 
Estimated expenditure 1954-55 388,227,424 
Estimated surplus 1954-55 ........ 1,252,576 
Estimated excess of assets over 

liabilities on 31st March, 

257,738,872 


Revenue of Hongkong 


- Abstract of actual and estimated revenue for the period 1951 to 1955 
~- Actual Actual Revised Approved 
Revenue for Revenue for Estimate for Estimate for 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
$ $ $ $ 
Duties 77,640,725 74,209,795 69,900,000 69,900,000 
Rates 30,074,598 33,891,832 36,683,000 39,080,000 
Internal Revenue. ~ 99,894,644 161,284,243 163,850,000 156,800,000 
Licences, Fines and Forfeitures 15,996,996 18,129,236 17,860,000 15,745,000 
Fees of Court or Office 20,251,590 26,645,986 26,682,000 30,387,000 
Water Revenue 8,338,958 8,264,419 7,811,000 8,012,000 
Post Office 13,435,903 15,534,868 18,623,000 18,127,000 
Kowloon Canton Railway | hae 5,432,096 6,023,417 5,729,000 5,926,000 
Revenue from Land, Rents, etc. 17,012,794 18,917,279 17,663,000 19,139,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts 15,122,709 15,082,269 15,570,000 17,692,000 
303,201,013 377,983,344 380,371,000 380,808,000 
Land Sales if 4,573,828 5,446,707 4,408,000 3,305,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Grants 789,407 1,160,395 1,056,000 3,367,000 
Loans from United Kingdom Govern- 
ment — — —. 2,000,000 
Total 308,564,248 384,590,446 385,835,000 389,480,000 
Withdrawal from General Revenue 
Balance — 100,000,000 — — 
Total 308,564,248 484,590,446 385,835,000 389,480,000 
Expenditure of Hongkong 
Abstract cf actual and estimated expenditure for the period 1951 to 1955 
Actual Actual Revised Approved 
Expenditure Expenditure Estimate Estimate 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
$ $ $ $ 
H.E. the Governor... 236,223 302,375 374,000 332,058 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry 
Department 2,095,904 2,470,395 2,163,000 3,256,522 
Audit Department ui 347,422 472,256 560,000 620,250 
Broadcasting Department | 475,171 514,853 664,000 757,325 
Civil Aviation Department a 869,105 1,362,335 2,392,000 2,139,108 
Colonial Secretariat and Legislature 1,465,393 2,079,539-— 2,812,000 2,958,561 
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Commerce and Industry Department 
Cooperatives and 
ment 
Defence 
A—R.H.K.D.F. Headquarters & 
Hongkong Regiment . 
B—Hongkong Royal 
Volunteer Reserve 
C—Hongkong Auxiliary Ajir 
Force 
D—kEssential Services Corps 
E—Auxiliary Fire Service 
F—Auxiliary Medical Service 
G—Civil Aid Services 
H—Registration of Persons 
I—Directorate of Manpower 
J—Miscellaneous Measures 
Education Department 
Fire Brigade 
Inland Revenue Department 
Judiciary. 
Kowloon Canton ‘Railway . 
Labour Department 
Legal Department 
Marine Department 
Medical Department . 
Miscellaneous Services .. 
New Territories, District Administra- 
tion 
Pensions 
Police Force 
A—Hongkong Police 
B—Hongkong Police 
liaries ) 
Post Office 
Printing Department | 
Prisons Department 
Public Debt 
Public Relations Office 
Public Services Commission 
Public Works Department 
Public Works Recurrent ._... 
Public Works Non-Recurrent 
Quartering 
Rating and Valuation Department 
Registrar General’s 
Royal Observatory 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs 
A—Secretariat for Chinese 
Affairs 
B—Social Welfare Office 
C——District Watch Force 
Stores Department 
Treasury 
A—Treasury 
B—Custodian of “Property 
Urban Services and Urban Council 
A—Head Office and 
Division 
B—Resettlement Division 
C—Gardens Division 
D—Housing Division 
Statistical Department 


‘Naval 


(Auxi- 


Colonial Development and Welfare 
Schemes 

Total 
Transfer of Surplus Balances. to 
Revenue Equalization Fund 

Total 
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Actual Actual Revised Approved 
Expenditure Expenditure Estimate Estimate 
1951-52 1952-53. 1953-54 1954-55 
$ : $ $ $ 
2,266,291 3,341,395 3,930,000 4,250,808 
219,535 333,589 404,000 504,527 
1,129,064 1,850,96 2,485,000 2,422,820 
290,800 445,382! 488,000 617,040 
371,814 694,733) 884,000 726,594 
113,991 108,177: 151,000 142,664 
104,414 281,232) 780,000 810,018 
422.976 298,205) 326,000 346,097 
56,154 
sn 29,943,531 20,620,000 20,762,000 
6,371,260 9,125,906 11,479,000 14,187,789 
2 529,322 2,067,934 2,470,000 2,856,916 
1,140,487 1,805,432 2,333,000 2,476,792 
972.944 1,419 125 1,898,000 2,108,517 
4,743,188 4,576,096 4,678,000 12,156,708 
384,467 543,019 712,000 806,926 
621,570 520,743 668,000 760,282 
7,746,701 9,228,169-— 9,500,000 11,089,237 
15,761,891 21,338,770 — 24,929,000 27,843,553 
88,576,029 42.776,171 — 29,850,000 12,022,200 
573.433 816,281 _ 660,000 652,110 
8,637,761 9,432,957 11,864,000 12,196,000 
37,750,179 
20,076,745 29,026,514 32,580,000 
7,102,415 8,098,358—— 8,920,000 9,017,386 
133,710 1,345,770 1,657,000 1,500,041 
4,551,697 5,546,444.— 6,079,000 6,640,543 
9,010,839 5,785,353 — 3,766,000 3,363,110 
197,877 431,411 567,000 484,687 
24,610 30,000 32,768 
8,114,396 18,307,57 17,886,000. 20,354,137 
14,936,189 17,886,200, AS 21,758,000 21,031,000 
21,430,043 37.113, 074) 34,091,000 68,921,350 
186,825 201,399 1,846,000 2,055,833 
209,608 249,281 338,000 433,452 
278,696 487,928 577,000 623,871 
526.025 744,223 1,042,000 1,174,836 
187,725 304,933 386,000 469,269 
2,642,469 3,658,889 2,500,000 2,231,945 
263,097 260,36 263,000 276,642 
9,784,222 5,034,977 4,886,000 6,364,521 
16,713,748 17,670,179 25,320,000 36,959,125 
1,102,490 1,544,312 1,738,000 1,862,009 
37,732 46,623 50,000 53,418 
9,049,076 11,192,198|%, 13,728,000 15,224,302 
2,309,376 4,585,000 4,716,334 
694,000 824,088 
52,914 
149,963 
275, 152, 743, 310, 510, 551 325,362,000 384,860, 60,424 
703,208 1,239,108 949,000 3,367,000 
275,855,951 311,749,659 326,311,000 888,227,424 
100,000,000 
275,855,951 411,749,659 326,311,000 888,227,424 
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HONGKONG MANUFACTURED GOODS 


Exports in January 1954 


Exports of commodities, including minerals, produced in 
Hongkong which are recorded separately in the Trade 
Statistics amounted in January to a total value of $53.7 
million as against $53 million for the previous month, an 
increase of 1.4%. This figure is most significant since 
although the Colony’s total trade has dropped by 26.7% 
compared with January 1953, exports of local industrial 
products have improved by $16 million, an increase of no 
less than 42.4%. 

Of the principal items exported cotton piece goods 
jumped from $11.3 million in December 1953 to $13.1 
million in January 1954, Indonesia with a total purchase of 
$6.5 million being the best customer. Exports of Hongkong 
products to Thailand and South Korea increased by $2.8 
million and $1.4 million respectively whilst exports to 
Pakistan recorded a decrease of $1.5 million. 

Factories: The following developments have come to 
notice: (i) The process of Bright Nickel Plating is being 
re-introduced into the Colony; a plant will arrive in a few 
months and a local factory will assemble the imported 
components for demonstration purposes in Hongkong. (ii) 
A building materials company is extending its operations to 
embrace the manufacture of steel windows. (iii) Two new 
factories for the making of plastic articles, thread and 
netting, have come into being. (iv) A rubber factory has 
placed orders for machines to mechanise an extension of 
their existing plant and reports having already received 
orders double those of last year, itself a satisfactory one, 
for footwear for export. (v) A new rolling mill com- 
menced operations during the month for the production of 
mild steel round rods, angle bars and flat bars. (vi) A 

‘inting works is experimenting with tri-metal offset print- 

z, an entirely new process in Hongkong. (vii) Several 
small foundries, which hitherto have relied on local stocks of 
scrap, are now importing pig iron from Australia. 

Mining: Japanese interests have leased a 500 ton per 
day dressing-plant to the iron mine at Ma On Shan and im 
turn have undertaken to purchase all the ore production. 
Lead ore production is at present very low and the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply. Wolfram diggings are at a 
standstill, no demand. 

Eleventh Exhibition of HK Products: The 11th Ex- 
hibition of Hongkong Products closed on January 12 and was 
without doubt the largest and most successful so far. Not 
only did the attendance figures exceed one million for the 
first time in the history of the annual exhibitions, but there 
was also an increase in the number of stalls, 552 in all. 
An article in the American weekly magazine ‘“Time’’, in 
its issue of December 28, 1953, featured the 11th Annual 
Exhibition of local products and dealt generally with the 
Colony’s rising industrial capacity. 

Principal HK Products & Markets: The more important 
HK products valued at over $5 million showing the major 
markets were as follows in January: 


Total exports 


J ——? 1954 Major Markets 
Cotton piece goods 13,142,049 Indonesia, South 
Africa, Thailand, 
United Kingdom. 
Cotton yarns 9,651,434 Indonesia, South 
Korea, Pakistan. 
Footwear 6,240,367 United Kingdom, 
Thailand, Malaya. 
Cotton singlets 5,622,342 Malaya, Indonesia. 


Trade Development: Certificates of Origin and Imperial 
Preference Certificates issued totalled 5,016 and 2,730 res- 
pectively, and with 438 forms 120A (Malaya) 734 Compre- 


-hensive Certificates of Origin and 583 Tourist Certificates, 


ached a grand total of 9,501. The value of goods ex- 
“ported during the month under these various certificates 
was $33,645,937, an increase of $4,464,336 over the previous 
month. Principal increases noted were: 


knitted wear by 


$1,053,885; cotton piece goods by $1,039,086; enamelware 
by $839,458; shirts and garments by $836,086. Notable 
decreases were cotton yarn by $799,548; silk piece goods 
by $221,760; salt fish by $135,530; and plums by $126,274. 
Fees collected for Certificates of Origin and Imperial Pre- 
ference totalled $25,080 and $13,650 respectively, and these, 
with forms 120A (Malaya) $2,190 and Comprehensive 
Certificates of Origin $18,350 and Tourist Certificates 
$2,915, made a grand total of $62,185. Of the 734 Compre- 
hensive Certificates of Origin issued, water chestnuts, hard- 
wood furniture, embroidered footwear and oyster sauce were 
the chief commodities. Of the 583 Tourist Certificates 
issued, hardwood furniture, silk garments and ivory ware 
were the main purchases. 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS FOR 
JANUARY 1954 


With Comparative Totals for the Corresponding 
Month of 1953 


(As shown separately in Trade Returns) 


January January 
1954 1953 
$ $ 
6,300,734 7,948,299 
541,415 416,289 
Central Africa (Br.) ................. 951,385 649,469 
British West Indies ............... 323,287 303,718 
British Commonwealth, Other .. 738,653 740,678 
South America, Other __............. 632,514 179,433 
China (excl. Formosa) ..:........... 101,535 31,544 
Formosa (Taiwan) ...........-.-.---.. 69,814 846,640 
384,732 497,008 
3,568,970 94,030 . 
Middle and Near East .............. 554,972 262,654 
United States Oceania __...........- 308,681 102,768 
Germany (Western) .............-.. 13,889 7,158 
52,604 44,384 

53,692,991 37,702,009 
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EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS BY COMMODITIES FOR JANUARY 1954 
With Comparative Totals for the Corresponding Month of 1953 


1954 1953 

| $ 

molluses in airtight containers ...... | 65,305 128,137 [ron and steel bars and rounds _..... 179,695 63.109 
Fruit vss fruit peels, preserved or Household utensils of iron and steel, 

Fruit juices, unfermented _.............. 11,120 4,000 Household utensils of aluminium ...... 350,591 713,357 
Non-alcoholic beverages and waters 401,491 544,060 

(not incl. fruit or vegetable 287.985 202.927 

Beer (incl. ale, stout, porter) and Lanterns. metal 508.393 173.369 

other fermented cereal beverages — 3,825 Cotton singlets ete Sf eee 5 622 242 7 116.320 
Iron ore and concentrates (except bore peed and nightwear, embroi- 339 

36,086 536.320 Outerwear, embroidered .................. 930,070 484,549 
23.539 24.248 Articles of clothing (e.g., handker- 

Lacquers and varnishes _................... 208,133 192,365 130.507 77.250 

597.730 1.263.629 Vacuum flasks and jugs, complete 503,822 508,094 
Bed linen, table linen and toilet linen 53692991 37 702 00 
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only a few hours flying from Manila 
by 


GARUDA INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


Weekly Service 
MANILA-DJAKARTA v.v. 


For further information please apply to: 


MANILA : 
Messrs. Philippine Air Lines 
M.R.S. Building/Plaza Cervantes 


HONGKONG TOKYO: 
Philippine Air Lines 


BANGEOEK : 
Thai Airways Company Ltd. 
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> 
4 HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 
For December and January-December 1953 . 
The statistical information given below is based upon Building Jan.-Dec. 1953: 
HK Government figures. November statistics are contained Cost Site Work 
in the Review of January 28 (Vol. XVI, No. 4). No. $ $ 
Vital Statistics— Births registered in December 7587 JEMUALY 143 11,144,752 381,973 
(Chinese 7479, non-Ch. 108); Jan-December, 75,544 (Ch. February 99 11,876,582 157,718 
) 998 (Ch 5931) 1953 6295 (Ch 6219) May 1?1 9 534,042 350.899 
Deaths remastered, 1536 (CR. 1621, nom-OR.° 14); Jan.- 84 5,973,406 109,330 
Dec., 18,300 (Ch. 18,183). Monthly averages: 1951, 1715 July | ................ccc. 74 6,815,636 48,189 
(Ch. 1700); 1952, 1622 (Ch. 1608); 1968, 1526 (Ch. 1611). 17 2,679,922 65,040 
41,589); Jan-Dec. 552,820 (swine 532,778). Monthly November 72 5 253.460 91.527 
averages: 1951, 51,467; 1952, 57,591; 1953, 46,068. ET RELIST 103 7.266.289 403.378 
Vegetable Market—Vegetables marketed at the Govt. 959? 5 
wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, in Dec. 5499.94 tons; 
Jan.-Dec. 54,884.90 t. Monthly averages: 1951, 3315 tons; Vehicular Traffic—-Number of vehicles & drivers 
1952, 3853 tons; 1953, 4574 tons. licensed as at December 31, 1953: 
Fish Market—F ish marketed 2773.6 tons; Jan.-Dec. Vehicles: 
31,439.7 t. Monthly averages: 1951, 2513 tons; 1952, 119 
2860 t.; 1953, 2620 t. 
fivate Cars 371 
General Post Office—Revenue $1,936,934 (stamps Taxie 244 
$1,689,014, receipt stamps $214,380); Jan.-Dec. total revenue Public Hire Cars......................... 222 
$19,212,986.32 (stamps $15,996,852.80, receipt stamps Motor Buses ................................... 520 
$2,315,988). Monthly averages: 1951, $1,278,886; 1952, Public Commercial Lorries....... 1,398 
$1,357,182; 1953, $1,601,082. Private Commercial Lorries _ ........ 1,240 
Cement—Production of cement 7765 metric tons; Jan.- Govt. Cars & Lorries ................... 838 
¢. 63,782 met. tons. Monthly averages: 1951, 5970 mt.; Rickshaws (Private) 83 
952, 5772 m-t.; 1953, 5315 mt. 
Building—New building construction in December, 103 Tricycle Er ae 788 
buildings costing $7,266,289 with site work $403,378; Jan- I Cr a 1 
costing $79,278,945 with site work Drivers: 
, 070. Average monthly cost of building: 1950 (Apr.- Motor Drivers’ Licences 223 932 
1951 (year) $6.5 m.$ 1952 $10.8 m.; Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers 4.663 


HK Building Construction in December 1953 


Cost Site Work 
City of Victoria: No. $ $ 
Factories & Godowns ................. 1 1,455,098 196,545 
9 2,269,869 196,545 
Island Ovtside Victoria: 
Factories & Godowns ........... 5 45,050 2,500 
Houses & 46 2,230,006 90,708 
Other (incl. Mixed Accom.) ........ 3 213,356 2,672 
54 2,488,412 95.880 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns ................. 5 279,750 
31 2,078,500 106,257 
3 141,758 4,696 
40 2,508,008 110,953 
Summary: 
9 2.269.869 196,545 
and Outside Victoria ........ 54 2,488,412 95,880 
*Kowloon & New Kowloon ........ 40 2,508,008 110,953 
Total for December 1953 .... 103 7,266,289 403.378 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of Accidents in 
December 493 (HK 235, Kowloon & N.T. 258); total Jan.- 
December 8408 (HK 4095, K & NT 4813). Monthly 
averages: 1951, 571 accidents; 1952, 672; 1953, 701. 

Number of Casualties, 273 (HK 118, K & NT 155); 
total Jan.-Dec. 3975 (HK 1608, K & NT 2367). Monthly 
averages: 1951, 263 casualties; 1952, 303; 1953, 331. 


HK Mining Preduction 


Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan.-Dec. 

1953 1953 1953 1953 
Tin Ore (\lbs.) — — — 156 
Clay (tons) 562 515 588 5,934 
Iron Ore (tons) 4,000 6,000 7,000 123,200 
Wolfram Ore 

(W Concentrate: 

61%-65%) (lbs.) 18,257 11,134 6,628 313,721 
Molybdenum (M.O.8.2) 

(lbs. ) — — 3,327 
Lead Ore (tons) 60 60 75 645 
Graphite (tons) 40 70 50 200 

HK Production of Electricity 
1952 
December January-Dec. 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
Bulk Supply Consumers ...........- 11,434,130 134,426,930 


Total 37,346,982 436,122,346 


6,380 
93,109 
16,707 
13,357 
14,060 
2,927 
35,739 
13,369 
16,320 §& 
23,057 
64,316 
84,549 
7,250 
7,652 
49,843 
06,786 | 
08,094 
02,009 | 
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| 
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HK Gas Manufacture & Distribution HONGKONG SHIPPING 
Mesember PEE. ec, Occean & River over 60 tons net Entering & Clearing the Port 
Cubic feet Cubic feet 1953 
American 211 1,094,076 212 1,094,406 $56 
Burmese _....... 2 5,551 2 5,551 $13 
KOWLOON-CANTCN RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) Chinese ........ 260 129,100 260 129,100 fro 
Danish ........ 190 628,280 190 625.888 
44 255,402 45 256,313 wel 
Passengers: Local: No. No. 7 21.821 7 21.821 
Upward _ .............. 156,647 1,984,874 German ........ 20 48,459 20 48,459 to 
DOWRWOEPG 145,81 l 1,765,357 Greek 5 18,858 4 16,175 ang 
Concession Tickets 23,402 242,771 Indian ed 9 28.942 ° 9 28.942 Ital 
Goods: Local: Kgs. Kgs. Se se 16 86,831 16 86,831 
Upward 2,136,160 45,994,530 Japanese 359 816,549 359 816,549 RE 
Downward .......... 8,952,340 187,541,690 ‘Korean ........ 1 4,856 1 4,856 
Liberian ...... 1 4,380 1 4,380 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ Norwegian .... 449 1,129,631 448 1,125,882 
Local 235,671.55* 3,175,039.17* Pakistan 4 13,185 4 13,185 
ae ee Panamanian .. 172 282,098 171 286,326 the 
Philippine .... 66 145,714 68 147,686 wo} 
fed 
Local 85,687.85 1,646,884.35 Portuguese 15 52.972 15 52.972 
Miscellaneous Receipts _ .........-.. 141,423.82 1,156,131.20 Swedish ........ 92 270,241 92 270,241 
Thailand ._.. 4 5,840 4 5,8 \ 
* Includes $ 23,344.60 (Concession Tickets). USSR, 4,002 4,0 
Includes $232,512.10 (Concession Tickets). Total 4,789 11,848,033 4,744 =11,309,545 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
19538 1953 
December January-December December January-December 
% of % of % of % of 
< . Total $ Total $ Total $ Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
1,812,940 .59 45,558,423 1.18 2,044,765 99 39,049,986 1.43 
a 115,275 04 4,983,824 13 605,315 .29 13,054,673 48 
ee ee 2,382,817 .78 39,203,698 1.01 2,826,559 1.37 38,191,498 1.40 
2,970,016 97 53,452,419 1.38 1,250,383 .60 18,855,440 ..69 
11,364,163 3.71 116,396,534 3.00 3,092,546 1.50 26,441,969 96 
15,390,334 5.03 177,485,292 4.58 28,023,941 13.56 337,188,222 12.33 
ee 1,617,598 50 11,179,161 .29 5,708,358 2.76 64,049,466 2.34 
7,274,308 2.38 289,797,495 7.48 7,109,725 3.44 206,719,599 7.56 
7,881,262 2.58 44,618,045 1.15 17,694,448 8.56 371,995,621 13.60 
China (excl. Formosa) 74,974,346 24.51 857,136,042 22.13 38,280,686 18.52 540,348,259 19.76 
6,412,097 2.10 74,019,524 1.91 9,302,588 4.50 105,778,717 3.87 
South Korea ........... 462,890 15 12,810,176 33 9,481,961 4.59 52,458,084 1.92 ait 
Total Trade of 
Hongkong .......... 305,802,012 100 3,872,669,640 100 206,644,587 100 2,733,721,224 100 IL 
ma... 


= 


IEW 


Port 


inclusive. 
By Order of the Board of 
| Directors. 
4 W. T. GRIMSDALE, 
Secretary. 


i} Hong Kong, 17th March, 1954. 
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MALAYAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Malaya’s foreign trade in January 
amounted to M$465,831,000, imports 
totalling M$245,585,000 and _ exports 
M$220,246,000. 

Of the imports, goods valued at 
$69,214,000 came from Indonesia, 
$56,343,000 from the United Kingdom, 
$13,300,000 from Thailand, $11,485,000 
from Australia, $10,611,000 from Hong- 
kong, $9,243,000 from Japan and 
$8,917,000 from the United States. 

Exports to the value of $36,838,000 
went to the United Kingdom, $31,150,- 
000 to the United States, $14,755,000 
to Japan, $12,282,000 to France, 
$11,597,000 to Australia, $10,342,000 
to West Germany and $9,968,000 to 
Italy. 


RECLAMATION PROJECT IN 
JOHORE 


About 90,000 acres of rich agricul- 
tural properties are being’ reclaimed 
from the sea along the west coast of 
the State of Johore in Malaya. The 
work is being carried out by the Johore 
drainage and irrigation department, 
which has already reclaimed 30,000 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG & WHAMPOA 
| DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held in the Board Room 
of the Company, Room No. 308, 
Queen’s Building, Hong Kong, on 
Saturday, the 3rd April, 1954, at 
noon for the _ following pur- 
poses 


1. To receive and consider the 
Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and_ the 
Report of the Directors and 
Auditors thereon. 


To declare a dividend. 
To elect Directors. 


To appoint Auditors and fix 
their remuneration. 


NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the COMPANY will 
be closed from the 24th March, 
1954 to 3rd April, 1954, both days 


moo 


acres of land ruined by the influx of 
sea water. As a consequence, land 
values are rising. 
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This will be followed by reclama- 
tion operations involving 10,000 acres 
in Senggarang. 


HONGKONG COMMERCIAL ROUNDUP 


A demand recently by South Korea 
for immediate shipment of 15,000 tons 
of fertilisers, found Hongkong dealers 
unprepared. Local merchants’ cabled 
wholesale exporters in Europe for 
prompt replenishment, only to find that 
shipment cannot be made under two or 
three months owing to low stocks at 
production points. Tientsin buyers are 
also in the local market for 5,000 tons 
of fertilisers, and adding keenness tv 
this demand are enquiries from Swa- 
tow and Amoy. All orders’ can be 
filled only in small quantities. Follow- 
ing the good demand, prices of this 
commodity have risen about twenty to 
thirty dollars per ton. South Korea and 
Communist China are in urgent need 
of fertilisers for Spring planting to 
begin in late February and_e early 
March. , 


Mainland China and South Korea 
are in the local market for industrial 
chemicals, including tanning’ extract, 
sodium hydrosulphite of British and 
Dutch original. Sales of small quanti- 
ties for the last two items have beén 
put through. 


The market for pharmaceuticals con- 
tinues quiet. Chief customers have 
been in mainland China, but they are 
new going ahead with their own pro- 
duction. There has been a shortage 
of pharmaceuticals in Communist China. 
Prices are often beyond the reach of 
the ordinary people, and peasants and 
villagers are often without’ simple 
medical treatment. 


Pharmaceutical dealers count on local 
demand to carry them through the pre- 
sent dull season, and a good many of 
them who made profits in 1951 and 
1952 are able to sit tight and wait 
for the turn of the tide. Last year 
they suffered losses owing to the re- 
jection of big shipments by the Peking 
Government, which turned down the 
pharmaceuticals, particularly anti-TB 
drugs, on the excuse that they were not 
up to specifications. Then local prices 
reacted by falling, whereupon other 
buyers for mainland interest made pur- 
chases at good profits. 


Manufacturers of toys believe first 
in flooding the local markets. Plastic 
toys are on street sales at low prices 
in competition with imported goods. 


Metals ordered in November from 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere in 
Europe are beginning to arrive here. 
Metal merchants are worried by the 
fact that European prices have become 
lower than local quotations. 


With the approach of the active 
season, local firms have started to place 


orders with Europe and America. to 
replenish prevailing low stocks. Orders 
are placed in Europe for fertilisers, 
metals, paper, pharmaceuticals, ma- 
chinery and equipment. The United 
States and Canada are called on to 
ship flour, fruits and glassware. Japan 
will send piece goods, cement and toys, 
while Pakistan cotton expected. 
Letters of credit are issued on mar- 
gins running from 20% to 60%, de- 
pending on the quality of the goods 
and standing of the customers. Mer- 
chants are still cautious and avoid big 
orders. The conservative policy is due 
to weak purchasing power at this end 
and the decline of prices in world 
markets. 

Importers of granulated sugar from 
Taiwan are ready resume their 
business in local markets on a big scale. 
The market is generally of weakish 
trend. 


Big hauls of fish have pushed down 
prices, the daily output being over 
2,000 piculs, including Japanese fish. 
The price has fallen as low as $1.20 
per catty. Cold storage is not suffi- 
cient to cope with the big catches by 
Chinese and Japanese fishermen, and 
the surplus has brought little profit. 
Exporters of fresh water fish from 
Canton and Chungshan districts can no 
longer manipulate the local supply. 


Chinese Customs at the Border: Local 
retail stores are not doing any business 
with travellers from mainland China 
because they cannot take goods to the 
mainland. The Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms at Shumchun is very strict about 
the passage of goods and_ personal 
effects from Hongkong. In the past, 
passengers to Hongkong could register 
at Shumchun wrist watches, fountain 
pens and other expensive goods on their 
travelling permits, but now such per- 
sonal effects have tb be deposited with 
the Customs authorities and reclaimed 
on return. This is to prevent the ex- 
change of cheap watches from the 
mainland for expensive ones bought 
here to be sold at higher’ prices in 
Canton and elsewhere. The Communist 
trade policy is to keep out all foreign 
consumer goods, although smuggling 
cannot be entirely wiped out. 


Overseas Remittances: Remittances 
from overseas Chinese to Hongkong are 
estimated te have increased by about 


60% during January early 
February as compared with the same 


period a year ago. No figures are 
furnished by local banks handling the 
drafts and cheques. The highest 
amount received by one bank on any 
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day was about HK$400,000 a fortnight 
before the Chinese New Year. The in- 
crease in remittances is due to the fact 
that more dependents of overseas 
Chinese are now living here. Many of 
them came from Toishan and nearby 
places in the Sze Yaap Districts, Chung- 
shan County and Swatow areas. Some 
left Kwangtung province on the grounds 
that they were going to rejoin their 
families abroad, but changed _ their 
minds and have been living here since 
leaving China. The second largest 
group receiving remittances from 
abroad are Fukien residents here. 

Apart from living expenses, money 
from foreign countries is used here in 
investments, largely in the Stock Ex- 
change and real estate. This explains 
in part the absence of financial strin- 
gency here between January’ and 
February when settlement of accounts 
took place. 


HK Real Estate: The real estate 
market here is brisk, and property is 
changing hands at higher prices than 
four or five months ago. The = slack 
trade situation has diverted capital to 
real estate, which has been on a steady 
upward price climb for the past ten 
months. Many houses are sold _ by 
floors, creating a new record in the 
annals of local realty. There are, how- 
ever, few enquiries for big apartment 
buildings on the Peak. 

Building contractors have had a brisk 
time taking care of new constructions 
in different areas on both sides of the 
Harbour. 


The Motion Picture Industry: Two or 
three local motion picture production 
companies are exhibiting their pictures 
in Communist China. They are all in 
Mandarin dialogue suitable for circula- 
tion throughout the country, while the 
companies, their players and  play- 
wrights are considered progressive 
enough to pass the Communist censors. 
Hongkong films are popular in hinter- 
land China, being more agreeable to 
the audience than Russian and other 
Iron Curtain productions. As the 
quota of Hongkong films for China is 
small, the public in Chinese cities have 
to accept Soviet and Czech pictures 
which are dubbed in Mandarin after 
re-adaptation in Peking. Some work- 
ers, students and Party workers have 
to see Russian ffilms, because’ they 
are required to make reports to their 
superiors. In Canton the operetta is 
more popular now than during’ the 
Kuomintang days, because such shows 
are better than Russian movies. Theatre 
admission prices are generally lower 
than before by about 50%. 


Hongkong-Japan Trade: The suspen- 
sion of export of Chinese mainland 
goods from Hongkong to Japan has 
affected local merchants who used to 
handle such transhipments at  con- 
siderable profits. The non-buying of 
Chinese native goods from the sterling 
bloc is said to be a new Japanese trade 
policy. Meanwhile, Japan is develop- 
in a favourable export trade to this 
Colony in artificial silk, cotton goods, 


piece goods, chinaware, toys and 
machinery. | 

About 8,000 tons of Japanese goods 
were received here in one week, cement 
alone taking up some 6,000 tons for 
re-export to British possessions and 
other places in South-east Asia. Other 
goods were’ sea products, piece goods 
and metals. Japanese plastic goods are 
competing with Hongkong products in 
South-east Asian markéts. 

Another effect on the transhipment 
business here is the inauguration of 
direct shipping service between Japan 
and Macao. As the principal products 
of Macao are firecrackers and salt fish 
it is believed here that the two Japa- 
nese vessels on the Macao run are pri- 
marily engaged in shipping Chinese 
mainland goods to Japan. In the past, 
Hongkong transhipped__ to Macao 
Japanese goods such as_ preserved 
marine delicacies, woollen and cotton 
goods, flour, ete. They will henceforth 
be shipped direct to the Portuguese 
colony from Japan. It is also likely 
that hereafter Japanese goods to main- 
land China may go through Macao. 


Southseas Trade: There has been 
some increase in exports from Hong- 
kong to Malaya such as textile goods. 
cement, umbrella, paint, granulated 
sugar and plastic goods. It is cus- 
tomary for Chinese merchants in 
Malaya to replenish their stock after 
the lunar New Year. Some of the 
goods from Hongkong are re-exported 
from Singapore to nearby’ countries 
such as Thailand. 

Plastic goods manufactured here are 
finding good markets in Indonesia, 
Thailand, Malaya and the Philippines. 

Local exports to Thailand are more 
than holding their own with exports of 
felt hats, textiles, enamel ware and 
sundry goods. Shipping companies are 
maintaining a closer schedule on the 
Hongkeng-Bangkok run. 

Exporters expect Burma demands to 
decrease owing to the shortage of 
foreign exchange. Rangoon is obtain- 
ing cotton yarn from India instead of 
Hongkong. 


Trade with Indonesia: Concern is 
felt by traders having connection with 
Indonesia, which has suspended issuing 
further import permits for Hongkong 
shipments. An official statement said 
that the relaxation of trade restrictions 
was intended to push Indonesian pro- 
ducts, but the result is more Hongkong 
manufactures are imported. by Indo- 
nesia, as goods manufactured here may 
still go to Indonesia on a barter basis. 
The statement of February 24 is in- 
tended to conserve foreign exchange. 
However, it is believed that Indonesia 
will be affected in the long run, as 
prices of cotton piece goods, plastic 
goods and enamelled wares may go up. 
Most of these are manufactured and 
exported from this Colony. 

It is reported that Djakarta has 
allocated foreign exchange for orders 
to Japan for cotton piece goods. Al- 
though Indonesia issued no new import 
permits after February 24, those 
granted earlier are valid. Recent ship- 
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ments to Sourabaya and Djakarta cop. 
sisted of underwear, enamel we 
plastics, textiles, etc. Machinery ate 
equipment are also being exported to 
Indonesia for.use in the manufacture 
of plastics. 


Trade with the Philippines: Trade 
between Hongkong and the Philippines 
is now conducted under Letters of 
Credit issued by the Philippine Central 
Bank only, since all expired import 
licences previously issued on_ the 
strength of self-provided foreign ex- 
change have been declared null and 
void by the Philippine authorities and 
new licences of the same _ category 
have not been issued. Shipments to 
the Philippines are at present limited 
to official foreign exchange allocations 
and are comprised mostly of raw 
materials for local manufactures, con- 
struction supplies, cotton yarn, cement, 
plastics, paper and small quantities of 
non-mainland China cereal. 

The restrictions introduced under 
self-provided foreign exchange have 
not only affected sales of cereal, but 
also of various HK products to the 
P.I. market. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Monday: Little interest was display- 
ed throughout the day’s trading and 
as a result the turnover was one of 


the smallest recorded this year. The 
market was featureless and dull. 
Tuesday: Very similar conditio.u. 


prevailed, except that the volume of 
business was appreciably larger. Buyers 
were more cautious and in a few coun- 
ters were able to pick up shares at 
fractionally lower rates. Utilities re- 
mained steady with Electrics showing 
some improvement. 

Wednesday: The market was very 
quiet and there were no important fluc- 
tuations either way. Wheelocks held 
steady and moved off the bottom on 
cheap buying but Allied were barely 
steady and drifted lower. Banks im- 
proved slightly reflecting firmness from 
London and the remainder were dull. 
At noon the market appeared to be 
quietly steady. 

Thursday: The market was quietly 
steady throughout the day’s trading 
and only a moderate amount of busi- 
ness was transacted. Wheelocks made 
a good recovery and closed with un- 
satisfied buyers at $8.05. HK Banks, 
Lands, Textiles and Allied Investors 
were also fractionally higher. 

Friday: In a dull and featureless 
session, prices remained unchanged and 
trading was on a light scale. The 
undertone remained quietly steady at 
the close of the week. 


STAR FERRY COMPANY, LTD. 


At the annual general meeting of 
the Star Ferry Company, Ltd. held 
last week the resolution that an ? 
terim dividend of $3.50 per share, frv 
of tax, be paid was confirmed and it was 
agreed that a final dividend of $5.50 
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BR, her: free of tax, be paid making 
tal on the year of $9. 


In the course of his address’ the 
Chairman stated that “during the year 
1952, despite the depression in business 
in the Colony, our traffic was main- 
tained and we again carried over 36 
million passengers in a total of 130,804 
crossings. Our busiest period was, of 
course, in June during the Coronation 
celebrations, on the first day of which 
we transported 150,596 passengers, an 
all-time record for our service, and 
during the remainder of Coronation 
week the passenger load exceeded 
130,000 persons daily, the normal load 
being just under 100,000. 


“The detailed plans for the new 
piers have been completed and_ the 
central reclamation in Hongkong, where 
the new pier is to be situated, is well 
advanced. We have been advised that 
we shall be able to operate from these 
new piers probably in two years’ time 
and certainly within two years and six 
months. Construction will be carried 
out simultaneously on both sides of the 
harbour and the piers will be con- 
structed in two stages. When the first 
half of each pier is completed, i.e., in 


1956, we shall change over to the 
new premises and operate’ therefrom 
while the second portions are being 


built. This intermediate change-over is 
necessary as the present Kowloon Pier 
amust be demolished before the new 

wloon Pier can be completed. On 
wompletion there will be four opera- 
tional berths at each terminal with 
ample waiting room space and ameni- 
ties, and queuing should cease as the 


service will be considerably augmented. 

“Now that detailed plans of the 
piers have been finalised we are in a 
position to plan reconstruction of our 
fleet. One new vessel is already on 
order, similar to the “Electric Star’’. 
Further building is to be carried out 
on a regular programme and in a few 
years’ time we shall have a modern 
and enlarged fleet capable of meeting 
all traffic demands. The existing fleet 
has been well maintained during’ the 
year and we have been free from any 
mechanical failures, apart from normal 
minor wear and tear troubles. 


“You will see in the Profit and Loss 
Account now in your hands that the 
balance of Working Account shows a 
welcome increase of nearly $100,000. 
This is due to a substantial decrease 
in the cost of fuel which is a major 
item in our operating expenditure. The 
Profit and Loss Account is straight- 


forward. Revenue is up by $106,000 
while expenditure has also increased 
by $20,000. There was a marked drop 


in the cost of pier repairs but this is 
still a very costly item. Royalty pay- 


able to Government has, of course, 
increased in relation to the better 
financial results. The appropriations 


recommended by your Board are the 
vment of a final dividend of $5.50 per 
Bir. tax free, absorbing $440,000 and 
aking the total return .for the year 
$9 per share, a transfer to Reconstruc- 
tion Reserve of $250,000 which, in 


view of our fleet re-building pro- 
gramme, is most essential and _ the 
necessary provision of $160,195.25 for 
Corporation Profits Tax. The balance 
sheet shows a sound position. The 
existing fleet of six vessels now stands 
at $2,873,000, a conservative figure. 
Current assets total $2,969,000. At 
December 31, our share investments 
had appreciated in value by $467,000 
which is 68% of the original cost. The 
proposed transfer to Reconstruction 
Reserve, if approved, will bring that 
reserve up to $3,300,000. 

“The commitments are the cost of 
the new’ vessel previously mentioned 
and the cost of installing diesel engines 
in the launch “Golden Star’’. 

“A scheme has been approved for 
the provision of Quarters for Chinese 
Staff and it is hoped that this scheme 
will be implemented during this year. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended March 6, 1954:— 


Lien Yi Company, Limited—Im- 
porters and exporters, general mer- 
chants, etc. ; Nominal Capital, 


HK$500,000; Registered Office, Room 
No. 411, Hongkong Hotel Building, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers: Wong 
Sau Fai, 4, Seymour’ Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chiu Pong To, 14, 
Monmouth Terrace, 2nd floor, Hong- 
-kong, Merchant; John Lee Chu, 459, 
Lockhart Road, 3rd floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Pacific Union Lines Limited——To hire, 
purchase and work steamships and 
other vessels of any class, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$2,500,000; Registered 
Office, 76, French Bank Building, 
Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, Hong- 


kong; Subscribers: H. J. Armstrong, 
561, The Peak, Hongkong, Solicitor; 
D. T. Yui, 9, Minden Avenue, Ist 


floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Eastern Cotton Mills Limited—Cot- 
ton spinners and doublers, etc.; Nominal 


Capital, HK$5,000,000; Registered 
Office, No. 6, Queen’s Road Central, 
(Room 502), Victoria, Hongkong; 


Subscribers: Chen Sien Wan, 18, Mac- 
donnell Road, 4th floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Ven Cheng Woo, Flat 5A, 
Wang Fung Terrace, Tai Hang Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Glen Trading Company Limited— 
Importers, exporters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$3,000,000; Registered 
Office, Room Nos. 34-35, Printing 
House, No. 18 Ice House Street, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers: 5S. C. 
Wei, 19, Babington Path, Ist floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Ling Tse lung, 
20, Pratt Avenue, ground floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; Zee Lih Sing, 61, Fort 
Street, lst floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Huys Trading Company, Limited— 
Importers, exporters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office, 
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No. 238, Des Voeux Road Central, 4th 
floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Yuen Wai Hung, 27, Fort Street, North 
Point, Hongkong, Merchant; Yuen Wai 
Yiu, 27 Fort Street; North Point, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Yuen Wai 
Yeung, 27, Fort Street, North Point, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Yuen Wai Sun, 
27, Fort Street, North Point, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


Pan-Orient Traders, Limited—Im- 
porters, exporters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Subscribers: Y. S. 
Vun, 1, Chun Fai Terrace, ground floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Ma Ping Chiu, 
168, Hennessy Road, top floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


In comparison with the _ previous 
week the volume of business written 
showed a slight shrinkage, due in all 
probability to the steady Industrial rise 
having attained an apparent peak. At 
the close, however, there were signs 
that the reaction was merely transient 
and it is conceivable that greater 
heights may be achieved. Many un- 
kind things have been said about the 
Singapore ‘Land Freeze’ Legislation but 
it remained for one hardened operator 
in the share market to give thanks and 
attribute the recent strength in Indus- 
trial shares to the Pepler Plan. This, 
he claims, has brought to the market 
large sums which might otherwise have 
been frittered away in land and bricks 
and mortar. 


The chief rise in the Industrial mar- 
ket was in Wm, Jacks which in two 
days rose 32% cents to $4.10, before 
falling back to $4.00. Gammons touch- 
ed $3.30 but closed 5 cents lower and 
Straits Times had business up to $2.87% 
with buyers over. Most disappointing 
were United Engineers which quickly 
fell to $11.80 ex all, whilst Malayan 
Cements, which for some time have 
been subsiding, staged a small recovery 
due practically entirely to short cover- 
ing. Considerable investment in 
Wearnes, Singapore Cold Storage, 
Straits Steamships and Straits Traders 
took place but caused little movement 
in prices, 


For many weeks ‘Spot’ Tin in London 
has commanded a premium of from 
£20 to £30 per ton over ‘Three 
Months’ indicating a state of nudity 
in consumers’ warehouses comparable 
to Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. Thus 
it becomes evident that world users 
have not accumulated stocks during a 
period when the United States Govern- 
ment has been withdrawing from cur- 
rency some 25,000 tons a year. In 
1953 the average Three Months price 
was over £718 per ton against £663 
yesterday. Even last May when Tin 
was £100 a ton higher than today an 
authority on the Metal spoke of “the 
precarious margin between cost and 
selling price for many producers” and 
that “the balance between supply and 
demand would perhaps come _ sooner 
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than might be expected bearing in mind 
that production has been hard pressed 
to maintain the quantities of recent 
years.”’ So maybe the burdensome sur- 
plus which for so long has hung over 
markets exists only in U.S. Government 
stocks and in the ground. Certainly 
it is months off being in over-supply 
at the consuming end and while the 
14 nations debate the Tin Agreement 
the inexorable working of price on 
supply and demand is slowly but natu- 
rally performing the function which 
the Agreement is designed to bring 
about by artificial means. The en- 
hanced metal price helped to overcome 
the shyness of Tin share buyers and 
the turnover in this section showed a 
welcome increase with business cover- 
ing a wide spread. London offered 
little and increased bids for most 
sterlings, in particular Nigerian Colum- 
bite producers. Locally Kuala Kampar 
were taken to 32/6, Petalings to $3.50 
and Rantau to $2.17% before profit 
taking reaction set in. Jelapang and 
Talams had takers, both Companies 
being due for reports this month. Re- 
nong Tin, with another very high out- 
put, had business at 10/1% and al- 
though there is still no information as 
to when the one for three Sungei Way 
issue at $2.50 per new share will take 
place, there was considerable business 
at $2.70. 


The miserable turnover in Rubber 
shares continued and was mostly con- 
fined to Companies with real estate 
prospects or large liquid assets. Bukit 
Sembawang had business at 2/7%4 and 
Singapore United at 3/6 whilst Bajau 
was neglected. 


There were a number of exchanges of 
British 34%% War Loan but local loans, 
in which demand exceeded supply, had 
only moderate dealings. 


Business Done 


March 1954. 


27th February—5th 


Industrials: Consolidated Tin Smel- 
ters Ords 25/3, Fraser & Neave $2.12%, 
Federal Dispensary $2.95 to $3.00, 
Gammons $3.20 to $3.30 to $3.25, 
Georgetown Dispensary $2.55, Ham- 
mers $2.87% ed. cb: Wm, Jacks $3.77% 


to $4.00, Malayan Breweries $3.3244. 


and $3.35, Malayan Cement $1.17% to 
$1.23, Robinson Ords $1.81% to $1.85 
ed, Sime Darby $2.01 to $2.00, Singa- 
pore Cold Storage $4.35, Straits Times 
$2.75 to $2.87%, Straits Traders $21.00, 
Straits Steamships $21.25, Straits Trac- 
tion Co, Ords 28/6, United Engineers 
Ords $13.90 to $13.70 ed. cb. and 
$11.80 x all, Henry Waugh $2.30, 
Wearne Bros. $2.37% to $2.40 to $2.35. 


Tin: Hong Fatt $1.27 and $1.27%, 
Jelebu 65 cts. Klang River $2.52%, cd, 
Kuchai $1.90 cd, Petaling $3.37% to 
$3.45, Rahman Hydraulic $1.12%, Ran- 
tau $2.07% to $2.17% to $2.12%, 
Sungei Ways $2.70, Talams $2.47% 
and $2.50, Berjuntai 21/6, Jelapang 
28/6, Kuala Kampar 31/3 to 32/6, 
Kramat 12/- to 12/6, Kundang 26/6, 
Laruts 11/1% ed, Lower Perak 11/- 
to 11/4%, Pungah 11/-cd, Rawang Tin 
9/4% to 9/1% to 9/3, Rawang Cons. 
45/- to 46/-, Amal, Tin 15/1% to 15/4% 
ed, and 15/1% xd, Bisichi 5/6, London 
Tin 5/7%, Renong Tin 1.0/1%, S. 
Tronoh 7/9 and 7/10%. 


Rubber: Bukit Sembawang 2/7%, 
Lunas $1.53 to $1.60, Singapore United 
3/6. 


Overseas Investments: British :— 
Bancroft Mines (Col. Reg.) 12/2%, 
Broomhill Collieries 28/10%, Burmah 
Oil 66/-, Decca 37/-, Hide & Co. 7/11, 
Oriental Telephone 83/-. 
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South African: Free State Ged" 
93/-, New Union Gold 6/3%. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
CoO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Sixty-First Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of Shareholders 
will be held at the Company’s 
Registered Office, 4th Floor, P. & 
O. Building, on Thursday, the 
18th day of March, 1954, at 11 
a.m. for the purpose of receiving 
and considering the Reports of 
the Directors and of the Auditors 
and the Profit and Loss Account 
| for the year ended 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1953, and the Balance Sheet 
as at that date and for the elec- 
tion of Directors and the ap- 
pointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Transfers of 


the Company will be closed from 
Saturday, the 6th day of March, ~ 
to Thursday, the 18th day of 
March, 1954, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
Agents. 


Hong Kong, 22nd February, 1954. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 


Cable address: 


WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


ATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 


Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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-— The End — 
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I Specified 
SNOWCEM! 


New walls...old walls...inside and out 
they look bright and smart with 
“Snowcem”. It dries rock-hard...and 
it’s eae to keep out the damp. 
rush it on—Just like paint. 


insist on SNOWCEM* 
and be sure you get 


%* SNOWCEM is manufactured by the Cement Marketing Co., Ltd, London, 


and distributed only by the Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. Telephone My > 
House, Hong Kong, Tel: 21463 
Cw 3 UEEN’S BLDG., GROUND FL. (OPP THE STAR FERRY) 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


Head Office: Agents in New York: 
15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen's Road, (. 
CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH CHINA 
DELHI JAFFNA KOTA BHARU SHANGHAI 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS 
MADRAS BURMA THAILAND 
CHITTAGONG — une 
KARACHI MAURITIUS er OSAKA 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
oe BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD > 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


§O0UTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG ete. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


—— 


NOW! Pan American offers 


BEST CARGO SERVICE 
the 


8 Clipper* flights weekly 
across the Pacific 


Clipper Cargo offers shippers 6 flights a week from 
Tokyo... 2 flights a week from Manila. Frequent Clipper 
connections from Hong Kong to both these cities assure 
uninterrupted service across the Pacific to the U.S.A. 


service to any city in the U.S.A., too 
... because Pan American offers fastest, most frequent 
connections with transcontinental carriers. 

Pan American expedites your cargo all the way — 
clears it through customs fast, gets it to market faster. 

Leader in transpacific cargo service since 1935, Pan 
American today flies more cargo across the Pacific than 
any other airline. For details and schedules — 


CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT 


or Pan American 


Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572. 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Pan Amerisan World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited lLabslisy 


World’s Most 
Experienced 
Airline 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 


Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. | 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 
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A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. “JEPPESEN MAERSK”... ... Mar. 18 
M.V. “LAURA MAERSK” 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


MS “LAURA ...... Baas. 24 
M.S. “HULDA MAERSK” .._.... ... Mar. 27 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” ... ... ... Apr. 7 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... ... Apr. 7 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK’ .... .... .... May 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .. .. ... .... Mar. 24 
M.S. “MATILDE MAERSK” .. ..... Apr. 24 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... .... .... Mar. 19 


MS. “HERTA Apr. 4 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subjeat to chanze without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Capitals HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000.- 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Moulmein Singapore | 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 
LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT | 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road C. 
Hong Kong 
Tel. 36071-2-3 


D. P. SARIN 


Manager. 
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